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Editorial, 


ATERSON, N.J., begins, it is reported, to assume 
the normal aspect of a community of which the 
chief industry is carried on in factories. Many 
millions of dollars have been lost to both em- 
ployers and employed, and no one seems to have 

gained anything except the conspirators, who for a time 
fattened on the contributions of their deluded victims. 
But even they have lost reputation and influence and 
have slunk away defeated and discredited. And yet no 
such struggle is wholly fruitless: equilibrium is always 
the product of contending forces. A balanced antago- 
nism always lies underneath the most peaceful calm. In 
this case there was opportunity for education on both 
sides, to say nothing of the check given to the lawless 
men and women who have boasted that they would not 
cease their activity until they had overturned the whole 
structure of civil government and uprooted the founda- 
tions of organized industry. Let us hope that a new 
equilibrium will now be established with a better bal- 
anced antagonism. 


ad 


‘THERE are temperaments which make those blessed 
with them constitutionally unable to agree even with 
their own opinions when they happen to be expressed by 
some one else. They have the instinct of difference so 
that the only congeniality possible is that of fiction. 
To keep the peace in such atmosphere, one either has to 
possess invulnerability or superior mass or an art and 
willingness of dexterous management. The feet of those 
who preach us the gospel of peace are never so lovely as 
when they lead the egoist where ‘he likes best to be, off 
from contact that strikes sparks to safe and comfortable 
isolation. So to meet irritating expression of opinion, 
that gradually it is left to itself, does not, it is true, have 
much effect on the opinionated one, but it is a boon and 
solace to the afflicted. 

sw 

A VACATION is the chance for cultivating the virtues 
of the desultory life. In the interest of definite purpose 
and thorough-going pursuit, and in contempt of super- 
ficial skimming, touching a little of everything and getting 
much of nothing, the desultory life has come in for every- 
body’s easy rebuke. But it may occur to one that the 
way to get the cream is to skim the milk, that flitting from 
flower to flower the bee sips honey; and he who has not 
tried out the vagabond instinct, which every one had a 
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right to be born with, has missed many choice parts of 
living. If the wanderer does not explore far or mine 
deeply, he gains wide and various points of contact, and 
openings of sympathy, which make his by-products of 
more value than his main industry, and if the charm of 
such vacation leads to’a habit of combining with one’s 
chosen work a range of surprise, its benefits may be carried 
through the year to refresh and vitalize regularity. 


od 


In dealing with unknown applicants for help, the kind- 
est heart is driven by experience into using armor that 
is hard and impenetrable. For the impostor in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred hides in the appealing face. 
Severe cross-examination is not merely self-protection, 
it is the protection of the truly deserving and needy. 
Every yielding to suspicious or unsatisfactory petition is 
a direct injury to the genuine and worthy case, it makes 
it less likely that real distress will be regarded and relieved. 
Ministers often unconsciously produce unwillingness to 
help others by too quickly responding to appeals for 
sympathy, or commending such appeals, in the wish to 
be helpful. The net result is that helpfulness is dimin- 
ished and words of commendation are cheapened and 
future aid discounted. A cool scrutiny and detective 
precaution is a preservative of kindness and good-will. 


ws 


THE power to keep one’s head and heart through the 
hardships and tragedies of life is, less than we suppose, 
an unworldly power. It belongs in the same class with 
the good sense which training gives to those who are able 
to command circumstances which bring confusion to the 
untrained. A moving van brings a load of furniture, 
and it is piled up in what seems inextricable mixture. 
People stumble over things intended for comfort. Noth- 
ing is in its place, and everything is in another place. 
But, when order is brought out of chaos by the person 
who knows where things belong, we realize what it is that 
works the magic. It is the knowing where things belong. 
So far as we can put things in their place we gain freedom 
and peace. The great blessing of a religion is that it 
risks faith useful to this end. Believing in God is the 
confidence that what is baffling to us is quite manageable 
by him. 
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CROSSING the reins, as many a man learned in his boy- 
hood, is the greatest danger in driving. ‘The vigorous 
pull on the right-side only turns the team further toward 
danger, and the confusion makes every effort to save the 
situation turn to disaster. Misunderstandings produce 
more collisions and injury among people than all their 
enmities. Hostilities can be fought out and wrongs 
forgiven; but a misunderstanding by its very nature 
eludes settlement and ,zapidly multiplies causes of divi- 
sion and deepens its clefts. It spreads like an infection, 
and immediately becomes so complex that, like a tangled 
skein, it may never be possible to get hold of the right 
end of the matter again. Clear and unimpassioned state- 
ment and patient attention at the outset would have 
prevented many quarrels, dissensions, alienations, and 
even wars. 
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A BUSINESS man, comparing the locality he entered 
with one in another part of the country, remarked that 
the chief difference was that in one people were more 
leisurely than in the other, that in one men decided on 
the minute matters which in the other they would take 
a week to consider. It went along with this that in the 
more hurried environment promotion was slower, while 
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in the slower atmosphere values were better appreciated 
and broader policies pursued, and advancement was more 
encouraging. The suggestion gives new point to the 
fallacy of hurry-efficiency. The intense push is not 
always the push that in the end gets farthest. Incessant 
activity often does not accomplish as much as steadier 
alternation of rest. with toil. The men whose energy 
lasts longest and counts up the biggest totals of accom- 
plishment are the men who seem to be phlegmatic. 
They appear never to be busy, have the flexibility to turn 
from one absorbing duty to another without strain, and 
keep the interval so free from infection that, when we 
enter it, we get the impression that the man who greets 
us has‘no other care. Such ability can come only from 


total power of work and total power of rest and frequent 


interchange of these powers. “The man who keeps up 
high pressure wears out his-machitie, destroys the power 
to enjoy the fruits of his toil. His energy is neurotic 
rather than renewing. The long way round may not 


_ always be the shortest way home, but it is likely to be 


the sweetest way home. 


Community. 


It is coming about of late that Christianity is placing 
emphasis where Jesus placed it, on common unity. Com- 
munity is only a shortened way of saying common unity; 
that is, it is an organization for social co-operation that 
reaches beyond the family, but takes in the family spirit, 
and undertakes to make a sort of family of those who 
are associated by house or land correlation. For some 
reason this is the place that has always been weakest in 
Saxon civilization. Our fathers built the tun wall—that 
is, the township wall—as protective in time of war. They 
did not organize for peace times; and the consequence 
is that we find it very difficult even yet to arrange our 
public affairs on a peace basis. We hold a Hague Con- 
ference, and then vote a battleship. The absurdity of 
calling ourselves Christians and enlightened and peace- 
ful, while we are fully determined to remain on a fighting 
basis, is not easily apprehended by Saxon people. Po- 
litical equality has made individualism intense, and, even 
where we lay aside the musket, we meet each other with 
the ballot pugnaciously, while our creeds have served 
in the place of battle-axes. 

Prof. Bailey, in his report of the Country Life Commis- 
sion, insisted that what was needed most in America at 
present was an organized leadership, and that that leader- 
ship naturally should lie with the churches. ‘The open- 
ing of a new agricultural school sends out a report recently 
to this effect: ‘‘At its opening the school was handi- 
capped by the lack of any organization among the people 
with whom it must co-operate. Many of the farmers 
being new-comers to that part of the land, or to the land 
at all, were strangers to each other. They were sepa- 
rated by bad roads, and, still more, by belonging to a mul- 
titude of religious sects.” ‘This is not a pleasant picture 
from any viewpoint, especially when we find that the 
Church, instead of being a unifier, is a divider. We are 
inclined to believe that here is a judicious place for apply- 
ing the marriage apothegm, “‘What God has joined to- 
gether let not ian put asunder.”’ The one great and 
supreme office of the Church is not to advocate division 
or engage in controversies, but to lead the world, and the 
whole world, along those paths where Jesus leads. 

What we want is the community, or common unity. 
We can easily see that the back-to-the-land movement 
may bring about a temporary strangeness, but this should 
wear away of its own accord. ‘The lack of co-operation 
will remain, however, so long as little bands of the people 
are organized in the name of antagonistic, but very 
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unimportant, theories that barely touch this world at 
all. ‘The thing that we need just now is a creed for this 
life, involving a determination, a united pull, toward 
nobler living and social improvement,—George Eliot 
used to call it ‘‘betterment,’’ and a better word for it 
has not been devised. 

As for religious differences, when rightly looked at, 
they have proved to be insignificant, and most of them 
have grown up very recently. It is a delightful reminis- 
cence to recall the fact that at one time in our history 
we had a common church, the Plymouth Rock church, 
or Congregationalist. About the time this church was 
starting westward with the people began the sect era, 
that has used up ten million horse-power of moral com- 
mon sense. When the sectarian spirit slipped in, church 
decay came with it. 

The demand to-day is for resuscitation. We do not 
expect to revive the old type of churches: it would not 
be desirable, if possible. Many changes have taken 
place within the last fifty years, and the speed of change 
is more rapid every year. [he town school has routed the 
district school and established a centre of unity. The 
school idea is no longer to take the children from the 
family and the church, but to co-operate with the relig- 
ious sentiment and the social sentiment in reconstruct- 
ing a more efficient common unity. Within the next 
twenty years we ought to see a close affiliation between 
Church and School and State,—a much closer affiliation 
than we have been able to sustain since our forefathers 
broke away from community life to pioneer westward 
across the continent. Our town schools give us just the 
building necessary. There is no longer a need of half 
a dozen church buildings to each town, and frequently 
there is no necessity for one building strictly devoted to 
religious services. 


The Pendulum. 


It appears that a new era in religion, ethics, and phi- 
losophy has opened, and that the pendulum has already 
begun to swing away from the materialistic tendencies 
of the past century toward a new age of faith. As the 
period of the scientific revolt recedes, we perceive that 
for many it was a barren time that left the soul in the 
desert, among rocks and desolation,—places where the 
germs of a spiritual renewal could not put forth. 

We are now feeling the result of that arid experience, 
amid shifting sand’, which deprived many of us of a 
firm foothold and an assured foundation for the spiritual 
life. It was a bitter time for many who felt obliged, 
by a seemingly remorseless logic, to deny the most of 
what they had once believed,—a time when immortality 
became a myth and God a weak argument opposed to 
the all-creative power of matter. 

It was a time of great imaginative leanness, for poetry 
and art cannot flourish under the blight of materialism. 
Poetry almost died or lived an impoverished life, while 
imitation and hard literalness affected productivity of 
the higher kind in nearly all departments where beauty 
is, or ought to be, reverently studied. 

“Matter,” says Stevenson, “is a far-fetched theory, 
and materialism without a root in man.’’ It is the exter- 
nality of the belief that makes it so withering to all 
the higher growths of human nature. The materialistic 
pose,—for it is impossible for it to be other than a 
pose,—once flourishing in intelligent and thinking circles, 
has now lost its force. A certain repulsion of the soul 
has denied its validity, not because it does not seem to 
prove its position, but because the spiritual element 
in man is too powerful to tolerate a doctrine that de- 
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grades it if it does not absolutely annihilate faith and 
hope. It is felt to be an indignity to the deepest con- 
victions of the soul and, although at one time it seemed 
to have gained a strong foothold and to convince many 
that they were but as the beasts that perish, the revolt 
has been swift and complete, and there are few now who 
will call themselves materialists. 

A few years ago we heard much of the conflict of science 
and religion, as if no common ground of reconciliation and 
sympathy could be discovered, but that battle, too, 
has practically sunk behind the horizon. Many who 
were tmuuch troubled by the supposed warfare have now 
perhaps discovered that on the higher plane of science and 


religion there is no conflict, that it is only on the low’ 


ground of popular misconception that the conflict has 
ever existed. 

The pendulum probably will never swing back actually 
to the point from which it began its retreat. The full 
are will not be accomplished, for every age makes a new 
record that discards some portion of what it once re- 
vered. New elements have come into being, new prob- 
lems have appeared, or the old ones wear a new face. 
Always moving forward, the spiritual world leaves some- 
thing behind and gathers into itself a new life and pur- 
pose. 

The new spiritual awakening is on its way, if it has 
not already arrived. It is sure to flow into many chan- 
nels that heretofore have been left dry, and to bring with 
it a kind of rejuvenation and blossom time of humanity, 
that always come with the opening of a new era of pos- 
itive faith, following the aridity of periods of negation 
and denial. 

The marvellous material prosperity of the past half 
century has seemingly made men not happier, but more 
restless, more greedy, more feverish, and eager for violent 
sensations and novel excitements. The whirling age is 
upon us, the time of ever more rapid motion, noise, 
confusion, and the loud passions of thronging masses of 
people. But it is impossible to believe that this phase 
will continue indefinitely. When the pendulym swings 
back again toward sanity and reason, the acceleration will 
cease, a sense of exhaustion and weariness will turn men 
again to the life ‘of contemplation and quiet. New 
social ideals will bring a happiness perhaps more lasting, 
more satisfying, than anything the world has known. 

As the fear of death fades, life will grow more spacious. 
There will be more time for the best things which can 
come only through a purification and exaltation of the 
religious sentiment. We hardly know yet what the 
spiritual life means, as exemplified in the life of Jesus, so 
bound up is our religion with extraneous and non-essen- 
tial things. But, when the pendulum completes its 
arc, men will undoubtedly live more joyously in the 
sight of God and in obedience to his laws. The world 
is tired. It desires to rest from its mad revels. It must 
turn to God, for there only is rest to be found. ‘The 
material life has been developed to a very high point, and 
yet it cannot satisfy. Divorced from love, justice, 
righteousness, the true perception of moral and spiritual 
beauty, it becomes gross. ‘The sensualist’s love of money 
turns to vileness, the woman’s adoration of her own 
beauty to corruption. 

We may ask what token is there of a new spiritual 
revelation? What new signs have appeared in the 
heavens, that God is planning a special era of inspira- 
tion? From what quarter of the sky is the wind of the 
spirit to blow? Where and whence will the trumpets 
of the Lord resound? It requires nothing spectacular 
to indicate the trend of thought and feeling. The signs 
are subtle, but they are sure. When the extreme point 
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has been reached in its arc, the pendulum prepares to 
swing back. Old truths put on a new face, old facts 
and theories blossom with new significance. ‘The hunger 
and thirst of humanity cries out for fresh food and drink. 
Not forever can it be fed on husks and satisfied with 
hollow shams. All of change and all of hope lies in 
the fact that man is a spiritual being, responsive to his 
Creator,.who must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
The old world has but to rub bright again the truths it 
has kriown for uncounted ages, to bring in a new era. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Burdocks. 
Wi. 


13. Advertising Umitarianism. From time to time we 


encounter mild protests against the advertising of Uni- 
tarianism in papers and magazines. 

These protests generally lack that positive note which 
indicates clear convictions on the subject. They usually 
are offered in a plaintive sort of way as if Unitarianism 
were properly a sequestered thing whose hiding-place it 
were a discourtesy to diselose. The New Testament 
instruction, “‘Iet your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven,” is construed as a purely passive in- 
junction whose force is exhausted in the first word. These 
opponents of publicity do not tell us how the “‘candle”’ 
of the Lord is made and lighted, or by whose hand it is 
placed on the stand. Such conditions call for positive 
and aggressive interest. Candles do not run themselves 
into moulds, and cities do not set themselves on hills 
without human effort. 

There seem to be. two distinct attitudes towards the 
giving of publicity to our faith. 

The first is that of timidity and self-consciousness. 
By its very reticence it suggests the query in the minds 
of strangers if Unitarians really have anything but a still- 
born faith. This attitude promotes a super-sensitive 
aversion to any policy which would seem to imply that 
anybody in any church could be spiritually dissatisfied 
and unhappy. ‘Those who hold this attitude are often 
complacent to the point of fanaticism. They avoid 
the name ‘‘Unitarian’”’ for fear of being catalogues. ‘They 
dislike accounts of denominational growth and influence; 
and, when they speak of the time for Unitarianism to come 
to its own, they have in mind a millennium when the men 
of the world shall have the highest conception of duty,— 
that is, the time when there will be no further need of 
new light and inspiration. 

The attitude of those who do believe in advertising 
Unitarianism is just the reverse of the foregoing. Their 
belief about the religious movement which bears this 
name is that it is as truly sent into the world to bring 
about its salvation as ever was John the Baptist. They 
recognize it as a force which under various names has 
been at work in this world ever since the desire for in- 
tellectual consistency and moral integrity have operated 
in human affairs. It has had many names, and has been 
presented by its champions at all the counsels that have 
determined the creedal positions of the Christian Church. 
It is as truly God-sent as any prophetic message in his- 
tory has been God-sent. It goes to its own, and its own 
receives it; and, when those who appreciate it take the 
trouble to announce its existence and its willingness to 
go where the soil has been prepared to propagate it, 
the gratitude with which it is accepted is so unfeigned 
and earnest that one cannot doubt its beneficence. 

“Send us the gospel of love, the balm found in the 
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teachings of the Bible as explained by Unitarians! Who 
knows what the harvest may be! You will have the joy 
of knowing you have sown the seed.” 

“T feel honored to have my name upon the member- 
ship of this Association, and I shall consider it an influence 
for higher and better things in my life which I shall try 
to live up to.” 

“How greatly was I pleased to see in Everybody's 
a little ‘ad,’ holding out the opportunity of getting 
acquainted with Unitarianism by the way of free liter- 
ature. Could you give me the name and address of a 
Unitarian pastor with whom I could talk this thing over 
in a quiet and scientific way?” 

“In my young days I was always in a Sunday- 
school; but I could not believe the teachings I received, 
and I thought and thought until I learned I was a Uni- 
tarian. Oh the joy of it! And I. have never once 
doubted that it was the ‘only faith for me.” 

These are a few of the thousands of grateful acknowl- 
edgments received in response to the public notice that 
Unitarianism exists, and that it has a message which it 
will gladly send to those who desire it. 

Those who have an idea that without effort, without a 
frank and confident expression of one’s appreciation of 
the faith he loves and lives by, that in some vague way, 
somehow or other, through the nebulous spirit of the 
age or by means of the outworking of an intangible nat- 
ural law the kingdom of God will come, willy-nilly, will 
never realize the fulfilment of their dream. God works, 
and we work. He gives us something to believe, some- 
thing to work for, something to hope for. Sometimes 
he sends his children or his prophets to open blind eyes 
and to unstop deaf ears,—eyes and ears that would have 
remained blind and deaf to all eternity otherwise. Either 
our Unitarian gospel is a “‘godsend’”’ which only needs 
to be announced where it is unknown to be gratefully 
received, or else it is a mere theological gymnastic. It 
is either life or make-believe. The headquarters at 25 
Beacon Street believe it to be life; and those who have 
its propagation at heart have experienced it and find 
infinitely more pleasure in seeing the lame walk, the blind 
receive their sight, and the perplexed receive comfort 
and spiritual joy than’they do in drawing their salaries 
—necessary as the latter may be. 

Sometimes those who are engaged in missionary efforts 
could wish that all the Unitarians who are at ease in Zion, 
who live on year after year in the serenity of the sublime 
faith they have not acquired, but inherited, and who 
look with mistrust upon every confident and progressive 
method of introducing Unitarianism to those who need 
it, might be taken bodily and carried to Missouri, to meet 
those who have just discovered that this is the thing 
which means as much to them as did the discovery of 
the North Pole to Commodore Peary. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


TuE relations between the United States and Mexico, 
which the greater part of the European press recently 
regarded as offering opportunities for an armed conflict, 
gained in the prospects of a complete restoration of com- 
plete cordiality last week by the action of the Mexican 
government in establishing quasi diplomatic relations with 
John Lind, whom President Wilson sent to the city of 
Mexico two weeks ago as his special representative in 
an attempt to reach a thorough understanding of condi- 
tions in the unquiet republic to the South. Despite the 
intimation conveyed to Washington by the Mexican 
government before Mr. Lind’s arrival in Vera Cruz, that 
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the President’s envoy would not be received unless he 
came to Mexico as a duly accredited diplomat,—a status 
which would have involved an official recognition of the 
Huerta régime,—the Mexican foreign office showed a con- 
ciliatory attitude by according an interview to the envoy 
and by a frank discussion of the purposes of his mission to 
Mexico. At the beginning of the week there were re- 
assuring indications of a happy issue out of the difficulty, 
which foreign critics of the American government regarded 
as offering a menace of war. 


na 


THE attitude of the Treasury Department toward specu- 
lation in money and in stocks was set forth plainly on 
August 12, in a statement that accompanied the depart- 
ment’s announcement of its plans for the distribution 
among the banks of a sum of $50,000,000 from the treasury 
to assist in moving the crops. In his invitation to the 
banks for statements setting forth the qualifications of 
institutions for the proffered government deposits, the 
comptroller plainly indicated a differentiation between 
banks that “borrow in order to meet legitimate discounts 
and varying conditions,’ and banks which “borrow to re- 
loan in normal times.”’ It is explained that the deposits 
by the treasury are intended solely for the use of insti- 
tutions of the former classification. An interesting side- 
light, on the purpose of the department in thus separat- 
ing ‘““bad”’ banks from “good” is offered by the sugges- 
tion that the information to be collected by the depart- 
ment in its canvass may be made available for the use of 
Congress in future inquiries into the general subject of 
speculation and speculative banking. 
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AN attempt to obtain concessions from employers 
throughout Italy by a general strike of labor of all classes 
in the kingdom ended in failure last week, when, at a 
meeting of ten thousand strikers in Milan, it was voted 
to put an end to the struggle. During the progress of 
the strike the workmen were only partly successful in their 
design to paralyze the wheels of industry of every organized 
sort, and the government for a time found itself facing 
the possibility of serious disorders on a large scale. To 
meet such a contingency, especially in the operation of 
the railways and the street-car systems, the government 
took comprehensive military measures which put prac- 
tically the entire peace strength of the army on a war 
footing. ‘The termination of the strike before the points 
in contest had been won by the workmen was the outcome 
partly of the financial exhaustion of the labor organiza- 
tions and partly of the willingness of some of the employ- 
ers to discuss the grievances of their employees after the 
restoration of industry on a normal basis. 


wt 


A NOTABLE demonstration of Anglo-American amity 
took place on August 15, on the occasion of the unveiling, 
at Southampton, England, of a memorial to mark the 
tercentenary of the sailing-of the Pilgrims from that port 
to establish the New England on this side of the Atlantic. 
The dedication of the enduring shaft on the pier from 
which the pioneers took their departure was attended by 
a large number of persons of distinction from both nations. 
In his oration Walter H. Page, the new American ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, designated the memorial as ‘‘one 
of the pillars of hope of mankind”’ and a visible symbol 
of the bond that draws the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race together. In turning to the future, 
Mr. Page said: “The old impulse of our destiny which 
led the race to whatever new forms it may have taken 
with the changing years is not yet spent. The high, 
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grim spirit of the Pilgrim still lives.” Many patriotic 
organizations and individuals on this side of the Atlantic 
took part in the rearing and decoration of the memorial 
to the origin of the American republic. 


J 


THE bitter resentment of China against England for 
the refusal of the British government to aid in the sup- 
pression of the opium traffic in China by the exclusion of 
Indian opium from the new republic was voiced in vigor- 
ous terms by Lieutenant General Chang, a delegate of the 
National Opium Prohibition Union of his country, on his 
departure from London at the termination of his unsuc- 
cessful mission on August 15. “It is intolerable,” said 
General Chang, ‘“‘when we reflect we are sacrificing mill- 
ions of revenue and hundreds of lives in struggling against 
enormous difficulties, that a foreign country should force 
us to receive for two or three years longer the poison we 
so earnestly are striving to stamp out.’”’ The Chinese 
delegates’ plea has produced a wide-spread impression in 
England, where for a long time a vigorous campaign against 
the policy of the government has been conducted by in- 
dividuals and organizations which regard the treatment 
of the Chinese people by Great Britain with respect to 
opium as highly discreditable to England. 
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THE notable struggle of the German proletariat for 
recognition in the councils of the nation was recalled, on 
August 13, by the death of August Ferdinand Bebel, the 
great Socialist organizer and parliamentarian, in Ziirich, 
Switzerland. It was Bebel who began the battle for 
Socialism against Bismarck in the late sixties and the 
early seventies in the past century, when the “Iron 
Chancellor’ was seeking to crush the new estate in Ger- 
many’s public life by draconic legislation, of which Bebel 
himself was more than once the victim. Through a 
stormy period of forty years, during which Bebel was al- 
most continuously a member of the Reichstag, despite 
the strenuous attempts of the government to encompass 
his defeat, the great Socialist leader had a dominating 
part in the political, agitation which to-day has placed 
the Socialist party in a powerful position in the Reichstag, 
with a solid membership of one hundred men,—a decisive 
and united group capable of exerting a strong effect upon 
legislation and of influencing the policies of emperors and 
chancellors. 


Brevities, 


The General Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches will be at hand soon after the summer va- 
cations in the churches are over. 


A new interest in popular education is making itself 
felt in England,—an interest which has heen significantly 
encouraged by the king and queen. 


The extremes of any fashion in the dress of women are 
often offensive, and never more so than when they appear 
in the garb of a person in full mourning, as has been seen 
by the writer. 


Most persons believe that, when an article has been 
entered and approved under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, its harmlessness has been thereby guaranteed. This 
is an entire misconception of the nature and intent of 
the guarantee. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World recommends 
winningly ‘‘an antiquated form of exercise,” for which 
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only a beautiful country road is required. ‘In this charm- 
ingly quaint manner quite a distance of ground can be 
covered absolutely without recourse to automobile or 
team of any kind.” Full directions are given for this novel 
exercise. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


The Working Girl. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The editorial in a late issue, entitled “A Vindication,” 
seems to me such a confusion of contradictions and such 
a glossing over of a real and definite evil that I feel im- 
pelled to protest against it. 

In the beginning you say, “Thus the assertion in the 
newspapers and elsewhere, that the low wages paid to 
working-girls in many industries, especially in depart- 
ment stores, is one of the causes of the baleful increase 
of the white slave traffic, was jumped at by many people 
as a plausible explanation of the fact without examina- 
tion of the truth or falsity of the theory.” You then 
add that a group of investigators have found this asser- 
tion to be an injustice to a large class of self-respecting 
women, and proceed with your “vindication.” Later 
on you admit that “the working-woman needs no vin- 
dication.” ‘This is true. The working-women of our 
country, who, meeting all the difficulties of industrial 
life, all the hardships of poverty, all the evils and injus- 
tice of our civilization, still keep their purity and overcome 
the pressure and temptations brought to bear upon them, 
are indeed in no need of vindication. But the assertion 
of the plain truth, that low wages and consequent poverty 
is one factor in the ruin of many workers, does them no 
injustice. You admit that “poverty is not always the 
cause, though doubtless one of the principal causes’”’ of 
the social evil. Miss Davis in her portion of the report of 
Rockefeller’s Bureau of Social Hygiene says, in reference 
to prostitutes, “‘Nearly all are from poor city families, 
but only one in thirty-five was forced into the business 
directly by poverty.’”’ Only one in thirty-five! Not 
a large proportion, perhaps, and yet what a terrible in- 
dictment of our civilization, of our industrial conditions, 
of our Christianity this is! 

That you can gloss over this terrible evil of poverty and 
less-than-a-living wage, that you can attempt to white- 
wash industry as you do, is, it seems to me, most regret- 
table. We may indeed rejoice that the strength of char- 
acter of most of our working-girls is such that they are 
at least partially victorious in the struggle of life. But 
that in many cases the economic pressure is so strong 
as to break down resistance,—as Miss Jane Addams has 
reported in her books, as every social worker in our great 
cities knows,—that is still a shame and disgrace and 
should arouse indignation and condemnation against any 
form of industry that subjects human life to such terrible 
alternative. 

You say, ‘‘A thousand enticements are operating in 
every great city to draw in the unwary to their destruc- 
tion,”” and then add the astounding statement, ‘‘But 
industry is one of the greatest safeguards against these 
temptations.’ If you had said that “occupation or 
some sort of wholesome work’’ was good, and that idle- 
ness was an evil, no one could have criticised the familiar 
truth; but to assert that “industry is a safeguard against 
temptations’’ is simply to reveal ignorance of the only 
too well-known conditions which still obtain in many 
forms of industry for girls. The conditions in many 
stores, department and otherwise, in many restaurants, 
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many factories, including low wages, the power of unscru- 
pulous foremen and employers, the fatigue, environment, 
lack of recreation,—these make a positive and definite 
part of the industrial evil of our day and are too well- 
known to be denied or to need full description. ‘That 
they are an important factor in the ruin of many girls 
has been only too clearly proven. 
Oscar B. HAWES. 
Hancock Point, Ms. 


[We hope that readers of Mr. Hawes’s letter will not 
fail to read the editorial to which he refers. ‘This letter 
is a notable example of the hypercriticism to which the 
Christian Register is no stranger. In our “ignorance”’ 
we prefer to take the dictionary definition of ‘‘industrv” 
rather than that which Mr. Hawes istrying to force upon 
us.—EDpITor.] 5 ; 


For the Sea. 


Here am I pent, that hunger for the sea, 
In close, green prison of a narrow vale, f 
Where sobbing breath is choked and seems to fail, 
With painting for the wind to set it free. 


The smooth skies bend above the smoother green; 
Trees crowd upon me; flowers flaunt and flare; 
The heavy, heated, perfume-laden air 

From dawn to dusk lies motionless, serene. 


Star-friended through mysterious ways of night, 
My soul into thy solitude would flee, 
And gladly, orphaned of the world, lay claim, 
Strong Mother of the hearts of men, to thee. 
: —Grace Duffield Goodwin, 


The Great Joy of Getting Home Again. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


About the middle of August we all begin to feel we need 
a change. ‘The rustic cabin chairs of birch wood, that 
looked so charmingly mountainy in the beginning of July, 
begin now to hurt the back and become uncomfortable; 
and we remember, with longing, that deep, soft Morris- 
chair in our living-room at home. The music of the sad 
sea waves or of the wind among the pine-trees sounds more 
and more monotonous to us as we hear with spiritual ears 
the roar of Washington Street traffic or of Broadway, 
or even the less human sounds of the Friday afternoon 
Symphony. Most of all, as we long to get back to town, 
it is the vision of fresh vegetables and eggs and butter 
that attracts us. There is an old superstition to the 
effect that the country is the source of these good things; 
that the hen and the cow and the soil are connected in 
some obscure way with all these delights. Experience 
has proved to city folks how false this idea has been. 
The source of eggs, butter, and fresh vegetables is Chicago; 
and, the nearer we get to that centre or to some other such 
metropolis, the better they will be. Up in New Hamp- 
shire we have smiled as our friends at our piazza luncheon 
have praised these delicacies of the country, exclaiming 
over them as triumphs of rural life, knowing, as we did, 
that these had all come up on the same train as they, from 
Boston. Our friends at Gloucester have been writing 
us in transports of delight over the fresh fish they are 
getting now from an address we gave them of a most 
reliable Chicago firm. Soon, we dream in the middle of 
August, we shall be back with our own reliable city milk 
that has no barn or cabbage or turnip in it. Soon we 
shall be able to buy eggs that have not been cooked by 
the long journey from the city in the heat of the day up 
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, to the jumping-off place, which is our summer home. 
We have been searching eggs all day up here in New 
Hampshire, and have been met with the blankest faces 
at farm-house after farm-house. “‘Could you tell us 
where we could get some fresh eggs?’’ we asked. In- 
variably we have been met with astonishment. We 
were by that very question judged as city folk who 
thought they could get anything they wanted anywhere. 
“No, I could not say where you might be getting ‘eggs,’”’ 
was the answer regularly. We saw hens at one farm- 
house, but found they were kept as pets only. 
~ It is because we really are ‘‘city folk’’ and need as- 
phalt and electric arc-lamps and dust and eggs and such 
city comforts, that we all fly back about this time of the 
year.. We like to play we are a part of nature, but you 
have only to see Mrs. Smith when to-day she thought 
that a grasshopper was up her skirt, you have only to see 
the piazza luncheon party when a dead beetle is found 
at the bottom of the teacup, to be convinced we are only 
playing at being nature folk: we really are fit only to 
walk about on concrete, rubbered, umbrellared, and 
water-proofed, with a policeman around to keep us from 
being run over at crossings. We are parasites of steam 
heat. and concrete and cushions. We have no kinship 
with the real farmers, who view with astonishment our 
desire for eggs in August. We are all second cousins to 
the New York lady who viewed through her lorgnette for 
afew moments Millet’s picture of ‘‘’The Sower,’”’ and then 
said to her companion, “I do not care for pictures of 
persons of that class.’ We are not of that class. Mos- 
quitos sting us, fertilizer smells to us, slivers get into 
our hands, and we wake up about eight o’clock in the 
morning. 
: No, let us return to our super-heated, ill-ventilated 
houses in our hordes, let us talk about Strauss and the 
Cubists at our afternoon teas while the farmers of New 
4 England, glad to be rid of the intruders, sit down on their 
| piazzas to enjoy the best time of all the year,—October. 
. They do not rave about fresh eggs or garden vegetables, 
but are hungry enough to eat what comes their way 
i because they have never known the tastes of the town. 
They do not spy at the birds through ridiculous glasses 
and look up their names in books, or walk hot and weary 
a miles to see views, or lose golf-balls in the long grasses 
of the meadows. They work at their little farms and 
make what they can. They do not know the names of 
the flowers or the birds or the mountain peaks, but they 
know them. They do not go out to see sunsets, but the 
calm of the sunset, as they see it with the corner of their 
eyes, fills their souls; and their children after them will 
remember the lane at the back of the house that leads 
to the pasture, long after some rich man has bought it 
and leveled it, and employed two men, with lawn-mowers, 
upon it weekly during the summer months. 
f This very day I actually saw on the top of one of the 
most beautiful New Hampshire hills two men with rakes 
raking the pathway into an old farm-house, now occupied 
by city fools. Raking walks, cutting lawns, clipping 
hedges, on the New Hampshire Hills! O city folk, let 
us not profane this country we cannot understand. Let 
us get back to our puny cities again and get the furnace 
started. 

But I thought, as I sat on our piazza to-night and 
looked at the hills, oh that I might be admitted into 
their mystery and become part of nature again as John 
the Baptist and Thoreau each partly succeeded in being! 
Only the seaman, after a life-time upon the great waters, 
is initiated so that he really knows what the wild waves 
are saying. Only the farmer or woodman, whose days 
have all been spent laboring with Mother Nature, at 
last can feel as he sits on his piazza at eventide that which 
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he cannot express, but which is the soothing hand of the 
great mother upon his brow—the peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

UropiIa SPRINGS, U.S. 


The Growth of the Liberal Movement in Religion. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


From the report of the International Council, presented 
by Dr. Wendte at the opening meeting of the Congress 
in Paris, we take this interesting and inspiring record 
of work already accomplished and of promise for the 
future. 


In the spring of 1911 the general secretary visited 
Europe and the Nearer Orient. During the year that 
followed he journeyed through England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Hungary, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Turkey, seeking everywhere to acquaint 
himself with the religious conditions of those countries. 

The general impression gained by these extended 
journeys was one of great encouragement both for our 
Congress and the larger cause of religious freedom and 
progress which it is intended to advance. In nearly every 
country visited were found the reassuring evidences that 
the long reign of superstition, dogmatism, intolerance, 
and priestcraft is drawing to an end, that enlightenment, 
culture, humanitarianism, and the ideals of civil and 
religious liberty are steadily gaining ground and sooner 
or later will triumph over all that opposes them. 

Notably is this the case in that country which the 
present writer, though immediately descended from 
German and French ancestors, is proud to call his birth- 
place, the United States of America. The fear is sometimes 
expressed in European circles that Roman Catholicism, 
by virtue of its superior organization and the large immi- 
gration of Roman Catholic races into the New World, 
is destined to overthrow and supplant the free religious 
and secular institutions of the American Republic; but 
this apprehension is groundless. Of the one hundred 
millions of people in the United States, not over twelve 
millions, or one-eighth, as is shown by the national census 
of 1910, are of Roman Catholic faith. True, many of 
the latter are crowded into a few States of the American 
Union, and are especially numerous in great cities like 
New York, St. Louis, Baltimore, and Boston. ‘This 
gives them a preponderance of power in these localities; 
but in the greater part of the United States the Church 
of Rome is in a hopeless minority, and in intelligence, 
wealth, and influence ranks far below the Protestant 
world. True, again, the immigration from Europe is 
at present predominantly Catholic in faith; but the prin- 
ciples of popular education, universal suffrage, free speech, 
and civil and religious liberty, embodied in the political 
and social institutions of America and pervading the whole 
of its national life, profoundly influence the immigrant 
from other lands, and sooner or later foster in him, and 
even more in his children, the spirit of intellectual and 
religious independence. 

For the rest, the principle of progress is being recog- 
nized in American religious life as never before. In all 
the churches orthodox dogmas are giving way to more 
rational and spiritual interpretations of belief and duty. 
Religious sympathy and good-will between all the sects 
and schools of opinion are ever increasing. ‘The Federa- 
tion of the Churches of Christ in America now includes 
thirty different denominations and twenty millions of 
adherents. Ata recent congress of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, an association which is the off- 
spring on American soil of this International Congress, 
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fourteen different denominations were officially and un- 
officially represented, and meetings were held in Unitarian, 
Universalist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Jewish temples 
of worship. 

In Canada the union of Protestant bodies is still more 
advanced and general. The New World is pledged to 
religious liberty and progress, and no medizval creed or 
church, however powerful or audacious, can ever succeed 
in hindering the free development or destroying the funda- 
mental principles of the young republics of both North 
and South America. 

Perhaps no country has derived such immediate benefit 
from this Congress as Germany. Our last session in 
Berlin, three years ago, not only marked the high-water 
line of our international liberal movement, but affected 
to an extraordinary degree the religious and ecclesiastical 
life of the German people. Never before had it been 
realized how wide-spread were the principles of free Chris- 
tianity in the Fatherland, and how ready the liberal ele- 
ments were for organization and leadership. ‘Their 
orthodox opponents also were spurred by it into new 
activity to overcome and prevent the growth of pro- 
gressive ideas in the German National churches. The 
result was a series of heresy trials and other persecutions, 
in which the name and ecclesiastical fortunes of our 
honored coworkers, Pastors Jatho, Traub, and others, 
were involved. 

But these have only solidified and made more effective 
the testimony and service of our German liberal friends 
in the cause of religious freedom and progress. A net- 
work of liberal associations now covers all Germany, 
which centre in the recently created National Federation 
of Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, the Alliance 
of German Protestants, of which our friend and fellow- 
worker, the Rev. Gottfried Traub of Dortmund, whom 
we warmly welcome at our Congress, is the able and de- 
voted leader. Henceforth we may expect still more 
effective work for our common ideals from our liberal 
friends in Germany. i 

In Great Britain and its colonies throughout the world 
the growth of religious freedom, the progress of ideas, 
and the enlargement of religious sympathies are most 
encouraging. ‘The recent action of her great universities 
in admitting dissenters to college honors, and the impend- 
ing abolition of creedal tests in the educational life of 
England, as well as the disestablishment of the Church 
of Wales, are very significant of religious progress in that 
country. Our British Unitarian allies have recently 
celebrated with enthusiasm the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of their attainment to equal denominational rights 
before the law. ‘The Reformed Jewish Synagogue, re- 
cently established by Mr. Claude Montefiore and others 
of his co-religionists in London, is prosperous in both a 
spiritual and material sense. The assumption by the 
Rev. Walter Walsh of the pulpit of the Theistic Church 
in London, recently left vacant by the death of the la- 
mented Dr. Charles A. Voysey, has added a new spiritual 
force to the cause of religious freedom in the great metrop- 
olis of the English-speaking world. ‘The New Theology 
movement, if less conspicuously before the religious 
public than formerly, is quietly conserving its strength 
and increasing its influence. 

Hitherto the free religious believer has been unable 
to indorse or participate in the missionary movements 
and methods of the Christian churches because of the 
narrowness of their doctrinal teachings, their ignorance 
of the non-Christian religions they sought to refute, 
and the spiritual arrogance and fanaticism to which this 
too often led. But a new spirit of appreciation and 
brotherhood to-day animates the great missionary en- 
deavors of Christendom. A better acquaintance with 
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the nature and history of the other great religions of the 
world, a greater respect for racial characteristics and 
national rights, the dawning consciousness of the uni- 
versality and divineness of the religious sentiment in all 
its historic manifestations, have modified the dogmas, 
enlarged the sympathies, and altered the methods of 
foreign missionary work. ‘This new movement in liberal 
circles cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
them, both at home and abroad. 

It would be an agreeable duty, if time permitted, to 
chronicle in some detail the increase of liberal religious 
sentiments in all the countries of the world,—in Holland, 
ever the refuge of religious freedom and home of inter- 
national peace and fraternity; Belgium, whose heroic 
struggle for civil and religious freedom deserves our pro- 
found sympathy; Switzerland, the bulwark of human 
rights and social justice; Hungary, boasting a thousand 
years of national existence, but never so strong and hope- 
ful as now; Scandinavia, where the icy dogmas of ortho- 
dox Protestantism are melting under the genial sun of 
modern culture and science; Italy, engaged in a mighty 
struggle with the renaissance of the papal power; the 
Balkan nationalities, whose sudden rise into power and 
prestige is the marvel of modern Europe; India, where 
our coworkers of the Brahmo and Aryo Samaj, repre- 
sented here by one of their most distinguished thinkers and 
poets, nobly uphold the ancient traditions of their nation 
and the ideals of religious progress; Palestine, cradle of 
three great world-religions, and still operative among the 
world’s spiritual forces; Australia and the isles of the 
Pacific, the predestined home of millions of free and happy 
people; and, finally, France, whose theologians, scholars, 
and free believers welcome us to their gracious hospital- 
ity to-day. 

Everywhere there is intellectual restlessness and search 
for truth, an awakened conscience, a surrender or mod- 
ification of outworn dogmas, a new assertion of spiritual 
principles and beliefs, an increased consciousness of the 
universality and immanence of religious inspiration. No 
one who takes a wide survey of the religious world to-day, 
or who is privileged to come into relations with the ethical 
and spiritual life ofthe other great peoples and religions 
of the earth, can be other than encouraged and inspired 
by the signs of religious progress which he encounters 
everywhere. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Ultimate Basis of Morals.* 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


We have only begun a man’s moral story when we record 
his actions. They are important as revealing and ex- 
pressing the man. But deeper than all his actions is their 
unseen spring in what we call character. Never do you 
fairly understand morality till you distinguish between 
the acts and the character from which acts flow. Do you 
love justice, to show mercy or gentleness, to take brave 
risks, to lead a clean life? ‘Then all the more you desire 
not merely to do good, but to be good, as a learner in music 
desires not merely to strike the piano correctly, which 
might be a mere mechanical act, but to be musical, and 
so to carry the soul of music within him. Now, as the 
sense of beauty or music does not come from the environ- 
ment, but out of the very heart of nature, so it is with 
the moral sense. It is in us, not because the winds blow 
on us and the ocean roars, and men praise or oppose us, 
but because we are akin to that which, as the old saying 
is, makes us “hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ 
It is an inward compulsion. 


* From a paper read at the International Congress im Paris, July 19. 
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At a man’s best, at the height of his moral life, two 
things are true of him: He is, first, most completely an 
individual, or person, able to stand against the universe, 
indomitable in will. On the other hand he is now most 
completely a social being. He will do any costly service 
for the welfare of his friends, his city, his nation, for 
humanity. In every issue he is bound by the terms of 
his character to prefer the larger good to his own personal 
desires or ambitions. Show him that an act will do good, 
and he is committed to do it, he is the kind of man to do 
it. His nature is to be both individualistic and social, 
both resolute, therefore, and gentle, both aggressive and 
utterly modest, with the will to face death, and yet with 
no selfish will of his own. Moreover, in the times of his 
utmost social service he is most apt not to reflect the 
common opinion of the people about him, but rather to 
be obliged to run counter to it, like the brave Hebrew 
prophets. We recall Wordsworth’s ‘‘Happy Warrior.” 

I have said that in our highest acts or moments we 
seem to be under an inward compulsion, like that which 
gives structure to a crystal. And yet, at our best, while 
compelled, we are most free. I leave aside here the aca- 
demic question of ‘‘the freedom of the will.” I mean 
the fact, equally compatible with any theory of the nature 
of the will, that we are ‘‘all there”’ in our act, heart, and 
soul and mind and strength, that we are glad and con- 
tent. We could not do otherwise because we would not 
wish to do otherwise. It is ideal freedom. But it is 
like nothing in the realm of matter and force, being sur- 
charged with consciousness and intelligence. 

The great reforms, through which morals have been 
developed and mankind has been raised from barbarism, 
have come about through critical issues and questions 
when a single man or a handful of men have met their 
Thermopyle. All the hosts of animalism and selfish- 
ness and respectable customs were ranged against them. 
Every new standard, monogamy, liberty, democracy, 
mercantile honesty, has come in as it were against the 
wind and tide. Never did the multitudes of men give 
their} help till the battle began to be won at the cost 
of the few. And men have the audacity to tell us, in the 
name of the people, that ‘“‘the stomach is the Commander 
of the Soul’! Was there ever a lover or savior or 
helper of men who throve on such a philosophy? | 

We appeal to all the splendid passages of history, 
without which human history would not be worth read- 
ing. Everywhere we find those who have loved to give 
and do and accomplish and be, more than they cared 
to get and hoard and possess, and have praise and honor. 
Everywhere the line of the incoming morality is marked 
by a completely ideal and spiritual principle, more or 
less clearly apprehended: namely, that which Jesus laid 
down when he said, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” ‘This principle marks the everlasting difference 
between the ethics of the dust and the ethics of the chil- 
dren of God. The fact is, you cannot use one of the su- 
perb words, which describe man as man,—duty, truth, 
purity, brotherhood, progress,—you cannot take the atti- 
tude of faith, hope, good will, which characterizes man at 
his best, except on this marvellous spiritual principle. 
The new alignment of mankind in the everlasting task 
of civilizing the world is not when they try to draw the 
line of class consciousness between those who have and 
those who have not: it is between those, whether rich 
or poor, who are here to get all they can out of the 
world. . j 

We have prepared the way now to say what is the basis 
of ethics. ‘he moral history of the world is inexplicable, 
if you try to develop it out of the play of atoms or elec- 
tions or forces. Deep down in the primitive animal 
nature something is found working towards social service 
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and devotion. It always urges man in the way of the 
larger good; it constitutes that difference between good 
and evil which overrides the difference between pleasure 
and pain; it makes goodness more and more commanding; 
it proclaims moral goodness to be the highest and might- 
iest form of life. Man did not create this: it is always 
man, plus that which made man. Must not such life, 
then, be of the universal nature, or what we mean by God? 
Otherwise you could escape it, you could find some place 
or some time when it was not, but you cannot escape it, 
as you cannot evade geometry or the laws of number. 

Of course we have no conceivable quarrel with science 
or economics. We ask only that science shall be broad 
enough to take account of all the facts, not merely those 
by which we construct houses or ward off fevers, but 
those which build mankind into society, and establish 
commonwealths, and make human life worth living. — If 
you wish to call the childish or savage man a child of 
nature, be sure that you call the hero, the poet, the lover 
of truth or liberty, the lover of man, also children of a 
profounder nature. You thus gain a new view of nature, 
as you have a new view of what a tree is good for after 
you taste its fruit. With this view you presently discover 
men for whom the fittest word to describe them is when 
they are called “Sons of God”; that is, of the Eternal 
Life of the World. ‘The greatest practical question before 
modern man is how to produce and educate such men 
fast enough. ‘This is the task of civilization. It is of 
no great moment to provide men with automobiles, to 
teach them to fly, or to pack the world with bigger cities, 
to raise tenfold more produce in their fields, or to learn 
the art of making synthetic foods. The destiny of the 
world is everlastingly involved in the making of man- 
hood and womanhood, true-hearted, generous, loyal, 
fearless, trustworthy, full of hope and good-will. 

The truth is we are coming to see that there is a great 
scheme of idealism, which constitutes human life, and 
without which human life is small and petty. Art, 
poetry, love, patriotism, humanity, ethics, religion, 
progress, are all so many aspects of man’s spiritual life. 
This life, call it by what name you choose, is even more 
real than the food man eats and the air he breathes. 
The great name only feebly describes a single reality too 
wonderful for words. But because it is too deep for us, 
like the ultimate mystery of all our science, this is no 
reason why we should refuse to name it, much less why we 
should ignore or deny its reality. 

Let us frankly call it God, meaning thus all that the 
most noble and devout and the profoundest of thinkers 
as well have meant. Let us call it the fountain of being; 
and, therefore, since all conscious life, and especially the 
mystery of personality and moral integrity, emerges from 
that fountain, let us not surely think of him whom we call 
God as an inchoate process, unsure of itself without the 
consciousness and the perfect integrity which constitute 
a real person. Let us think of him as the one in whom 
all perfectness dwells. ‘The highest form of power that 
we know is good will. Where does it come from? Does 
any one conceive of the ultimate reality of the world which 
is forever translating itself into concrete personality, 
as an abstract thing, a process of evolution, or code of 
laws? Can laws any more than atoms create beauty? 
Can evolution develop intelligence? Canit grow a good 
will, unless the good will is already there, compelling 
processes? We are not more conscious of our senses than 
we are conscious, in all the highest moments of our lives, 
of the reality of the good will. Surely we touch here the 
inmost life of reality. Why not say, then, what seems 
most certain, that God is a good will, sharing his life with 
his children. In man, at his best, the life of good will 
flows free and strong. Out of good will arises all beautiful 
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forms of human and social conduct. ‘The moral laws are 
simply the channels or methods in which good will flows 
most freely or acts most effectively. The good economics 
are found to run along the same track of the good 
morals; yes, of the Golden Rule. As art is the application 
of the informing principles of beauty of form, so ethics is 
the application of the indwelling life of God. Good will 
is that which binds men in society, and rises into the 
blooming flower of personal love. All education moves 
to one great end; namely, to teach men to adapt the ruling 
power of good will to all their manifold activities. Civil- 
ization is to live together with all men in the firm bonds 
of good will. 

Take our guiding thought, now, as the key to unlock 
the riddle of human history, and you behold at once the 
order of a marvellous drama, costly indeed, but worthy 
and ennobling, wherein through all the weary ages one 
constant purpose shines, wherein man is being made the 
shatfer and heir of the power, the wisdom, and the victo- 
rious goodness of the eternal. ‘‘ All things work together,” 
as Paul says, for ‘‘the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
How else can you make sense of the mysterious past? 
This alone gives interpretation to the vast processes of 
development which everywhere characterize life. It is 
the .evolution of a kind of manhood to which the sacred 
words of the Beatitudes can be applied. Such evolution 
would be worthy of God. Can it possibly be mere flux 
and chaos? 

The same clue throws light on every man’s personal 
history. Here again is the working of evolution. Will 
the man give play to the urging good will and live by its 
laws? Man only thus grows to his stature. The soul 
of the man is made to answer back to the call of the soul 
of the universe. All the pressure of the ages is to develop 
aman who can hear and understand and obey. Never 
has the call been so pressing and audible as now. 

We are coming now to see that at heart ethics and 
religion are one. ‘They are alike spiritual in their nature. 
The moral man, as we have seen, does not act out of self- 
interest, he acts out of a good will. You never can trust 
him unless his morals go down to the bedrock of religion. 
The man of a good will is the only good man. But what 
is it to have a good will, except to share in the mind and 
the heart of God? ‘To love is to be with God. Whoever 
lives in good will ought to know that he lives thus by the 
flow of the indwelling spirit of the universe. | Is not this 
religion? Let the man be glad, and praise God, and give 
his good will the freer scope. 

We are finding out at last what we have long dimly 
suspected; namely, that all the ideal interests of man 
form an integrity. You cannot play fast and loose with 
them. You cannot single out and think to destroy one, 
and not presently dim your sense of the whole spiritual 
structure. Men have thought they could deny religion 
and yet keep their virtue; they could deny God, or put 
up with an imperfect and blundering God, and yet worship 
truth and moral integrity; they could deny immortality 
or lessen it into a haze of genial influence upon posterity, 
and still keep the standard of absolute duty to conscience. 

It is wholesome that we are coming to see that there is a 
grand spiritual structure, in which every splendid word 
which has ever been sounded by the prophetic soul of man 
has corresponding reality in fact. We are coming to 
see, sometimes by direct vision, and, again, by the round- 
about path of doubt and denial, that the great facts and 
thoughts—God, the soul or the moral integrity, duty, 
conscience, truth, progress, the immortal life—all go to- 
gether, and constitute the reality by virtue of which 
our own reality consists,—the reality of God in whom the 
reality of man inheres. 

Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. 
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BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 


Who believes that God forgets? 

Hath he not scattered violets 

With their punctual white and blue? 
His the slender meadow rue, 

His the evening primrose clocks, 

And, all the spongy meadows through, 
Gay marsh-marigolds in flocks. 


Who believes that God forgets? 

What remembrance strong and clear 
In the-cycles of the year! 

Where the fragrant May-time snows— 
Apple blossoms tinged with rose— 
Perish ’mid our vain regrets, 

Ripening apples, red and‘green, 

On denuded boughs are seen. 


Thou hast often God forgot, 

But he in mercy changes not. 

All the changing stars above, 

All unchanging human love, 

Each new heart-beat, every breath, 
Cherished life and hateful death, 
Tell that God remembereth. 


The Way it is Done. 


Ignorant people and indolent people sink back in their 
cushions and say, ‘“‘Please do not bother us with new 
notions.” Egotistic people and selfish and snobbish 
people say, “Down with these wicked heresies.”” Cranky 
people and restless and spiteful people say: ‘‘Hurrah! 
Anything to beat the old fogies.’”” A sensible and rever- 
ent one like Jesus, however, says: ‘‘Let the new and the 
old grow together; let them both do their utmost; give 
us all possible lights on all questions. Let prejudice and 
iconoclasm both rave to their hearts’ content, but let 
the investigation proceed. Take nothing for granted 
because it is old or because it isnew. ‘Try the spirits and 
find out whether they be of God. Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good; keep your mind forever in the 
student-mood. Agitation, experiment, controversy, will 
at last reveal the truth.” 

That is the only way that the human race has ever 
learned anything. Nothing has been “revealed.” Reve- 
lation, in the conventional sense of the term, is the pious 
whim of intellectual childhood. A great many things 
have been assumed. Assumption and tyranny have 
throttled investigation, but the fight must come. Every 
idea must be examined. If it has no life in it, it must go, 
as apostolic succession and plenary inspiration and 
pope’s infallibility and eternal punishment and atone- 
ment and salvation by faith are going. If the idea has 
God’s life of truth in it, it will stand: as evolution and 
Unitarianism and salvation by character and the dream 
of eternal progress stand, stronger for all criticism, brighter 
for all friction, and nobler for all enmity. 

_ That is humanity’s way of finding out the truth. ‘hat 
is God’s way of teaching truth and right,—the struggle 
of theory with theory, and party with party, and church 
with church, and school of thought with school of thought. 
I know there are dear, good, lazy, pious people who dread 
these conflicts, whose constant cry is for peace, who dep- 
recate even the honest speaking of known truths if it 
stirs up contention. It is too bad. ‘Those dear people 
have hit upon the wrong world. ‘Iwo things are to be 
deprecated,—bad temper and indolence. I am inclined 
to believe that indolence is the greater crime. ‘The intel- 
lectual indolence that drags sleepily to and from church 
and endures the stupidities of sixteenth-century dog- 
matism,—the mental laziness that will not read the reform 
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literature of this age, theological, political, and social,— 
that is greater crime than ill-temper. Nevertheless, 
such temper is to be deprecated. Jesus forbade personal 
fighting in the conflict which he knowingly and purposely 
kindled as a raging fire. His disciples must speak the 


blazing truth, must stir up the smoking embers; but they 


must not be abusive or unkind. 

It is God’s method: every good idea must fight its 
way to the throne. Jesus was a hero, so kindly, but so 
strong, that his words burned into this human world as 
the August sun burns into the soil and forces out a harvest. 
London Christian Life. 


The Infection of Pessimism. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


Earth, air, and water are full of everything. Drop a 
cotton seed into the earth, and it will spin out of itself 
thousands of yards of cotton fibre. A few slips of sugar- 
cane will pump liquid sugar out of the earth by the gallon. 
Earth, air, water, are full of potential grasses, grains, 
fruits, wine, oil, and living creatures also, in all their 
myriad forms. ‘he very particle which lay inert in the 
sod in a few days or weeks may run upon the earth, swim 
in the sea, or fly in the air. As one lies upon the grass on 
a June day, he may hear, not only the rustle of the grow- 
ing corn unlocking the granaries of the earth, but, with 
his ear close to the ground and his imagination alert, he 
will hear the coming of nimble feet and the rustling of 
swift wings. Old Earth in her sleep is continually dream- 
ing, dreaming, dreaming, feeling in her broad bosom the 
stir of particles of matter which will soon rise into con- 
scious forms of life. She has taken back to herself gen- 
erations long past, and there in the dust lie generations 
yet to come. All this dust will some day awake, it will 
have eyes and ears, it will spread its wings, it will love 
and hope, and serve the uses of the spirit. Who knows? 
It may be among the possibilities that this common dust 
of the earth may be itself transmuted into spirit! 

If not that, then this certainly: the infinite and eternal 
energy which includes within itself the forces locked up 
in earth, air, and water, can and does continually trans- 
form itself into the energy of spirit. Whether or not it 
be wise, it contains within itself all the potentialities of 
intelligence and wisdom. If the human mind, the most 
wonderful product of the ages, be the highest form of 
being, having intelligence and the capacity of generating 
wisdom, then the mystery of our existence deepens and 
darkens. ‘The infinite and eternal energy produces wis- 
dom. In this world certainly this wisdom is an increas- 
ing factor in the processes of evolution. It comes out 
of the infinite and eternal energy. It recognizes its 
source. It understands something of the law of its being. 
It can estimate the force and learn something of the direc- 
tion of the power which produced it. It can draw into 
itself more and more supplies of energy from the sea of 
infinite being in which we are afloat. ‘That is to say, 
the infinite and eternal energy is as full of potential wis- 
dom as the earth is of cotton, corn, wine, and oil, or as 
the ether is full of potential electricity. 

It is difficult to prove that God is righteous. For all 
men do not agree that what comes to us is evidently the 
result of justice, co-extensive with natural law, manifest- 
ing itself in all the processes of human life. But all men 
know that, if justice be not done in this universe, it ought 
to be done, always, everywhere, and by every intelli- 
gent being. If there be no supreme law of justice in the 


: universe, man, having the power, would enact such a 
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law, and would in time see that it was executed. The 
infinite and eternal energy, then, is full of potential right- 
eousness. ‘he human spirit, like the tree planted by ' 
the river of water, brings forth its fruit in its season. 

It is difficult to prove that God is Love; that he thinks 
of us and cares for us and our friends. But we who 
have come out of the infinite and eternal energy whence 
all things proceed, we are capable of loving. Love makes 
the radiance of our human life. It makes the earth beau- 
tiful. It is a prime incentive to action. It stimulates 
hope and ambition. It is slowly lifting the human race 
through all the stages of its intelligent, social progress, 
from the dust of the earth, earthy; to that of which one 
can-at least dream that it is of heaven, heavenly. If we 
cannot prove that God is Love, we do certainly know 
that there is a love-producing energy from which we all 
proceed. ‘This energy is as full of potential love as the 
ether about us is full of potential light. 

The supreme miracle of common life is seen in the 
growth of a soul. All about us are the elements out of 
which spirits are fashioned. Just as literally as we say ~ 
that out of the earth a cotton plant spins cotton fibre, 
or a slip of sugar-cane pumps up the syrup of sugar, or 
an olive secretes oil, or the grape distils wine, just so 
literally we state the fact that the germ of a human being 
once set growing draws out of the viewless air, out of the 
imponderable ether, out of omnipotent and omnipresent 
energy currents of wisdom, love, and justice which it 
packs away in sentiments, compacts into character, 
brings under the control of the will, and stamps with a 
human identity. 

When the planet Mars comes near us, all the astrono- 
mers study it to see if they can find signs of atmosphere, 
water, snow, sea, land, moving clouds, falling rain, or 
signs of life and intelligence like ours. Now, if they 
should ever discover signs of life and tokens of intelligent 
action upon that planet, or in any habitable world, they 
might at once, and without hesitation, assert that in 
some form wisdom, love, and justice are manifested there. 
We know, then, as distinctly as we know that sodium 
and hydrogen are in the sun, that the energy from which 
all things proceed is infinite; that it is eternal; that it 
works in an orderly fashion according to immutable laws; 
that with favorable conditions it produces wisdom, love, 
and justice. We know that upon this earth progress is 
the law of human life: we know that the good things 
are coming in and that the bad things are going out. 

But (and this leads me to the application which I am 
to make in practical life) all.good things that we know 
upon this earth have come through the processes of evo- 
lution out of struggle, by effort, through competition, 
through a contest for the supremacy of excellence. Up 
to this time there has been no other way by which to 
produce swift wings, nimble feet, skilful hands, active 
minds, the power to capture prey, to escape the enemy, 
the ability to contend with nature in all her rough moods 
and to command her. Out of struggle and competition 
have come courage, fortitude, patience, heroism, human- 
ity, the dawnings of intelligence, the beginnings of every 
manly virtue and every womanly grace. Out of struggle 
has come everything which in the whirl and stress of the 
elemental-life elevates human beings above bestial con- 
ditions and the lower ranks of animal and human exist-— 
ence. In this way have come the human mind with its 
godlike attributes, the conscience with its uplifting 
power, and all the best things which have glorified either 
the common or the extraordinary lot of man. 

This process has lasted from the beginning of recorded 
time. It is in full force to-day and will continue as the 
law of life and progress into a terrestrial future so remote 
that the imagination searches in vain for its limit. 
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To ignore this law is to invite disaster; to deny it is to 
contradict the universe; to attempt to put it aside is to 
controvert omnipotence. ‘To accept it is to know the 
truth; to act upon it is to gain freedom and power; to 
rejoice in it is to attain to the inspiration of the hero and 
the delight of victory. In the last stanza of “ Prome- 
theus Unbound,” Shelley sums up the victorious elements 
in his hero’s and his own tumultuous life:— 


“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory.” 


But now there arises a class of thinkers and reformers 
who, by the breadth of their charity, the warmth of their 
enthusiasm for humanity, and the glow of their imagi- 
nation, catch our fancy, mislead our thoughts, and turn 
our attention from the real nature of human existence 
and the common and necessary work of life. They say 
that all the institutions of society are wrong; that all 
the processes out of which they came belong to the bar- 
baric past; that now competition must cease; that an- 
tagonism must be abolished; that the differences caused 
by emulation must be obliterated; and that life must 
henceforth go forward under a new law. ‘They talk of 
“arrested development” in the institutions of Church 
and State and in the whole organization of social life. 
They would go forward not in obedience to known law, 
but through a reversal of the laws in force up to this time. 

It is only in Utopia, however, the land of Nowhere, 
that progress is carried on by reversal of known law. 
In the land of Somewhere, which we all inhabit, progress 
comes through knowledge of law and obedience to it. 
One-half of the discontent and misery of our time comes 
from the attempt to find a short cut to wisdom, health, 
wealth, and immortality, a short cut provided with 
flowery beds of ease. Dreamers tell us of a world where 
competition will give place to co-operation, where love 
and sympathy and mutual kindliness will abolish painful 
effort and suffering will cease. This looks like the dream 
of an optimist. ‘The point I wish to make is that this 
is not the dream of an optimist, but the subtle delusion of 
a pessimist who is kicking against the pricks of reality. 
When one tries to abolish this vast térrestrial experiment 
of producing all good things by competition and emula- 
tion, he is simply fighting against the nature of things. 
Wisdom, love, and justice have entered into the struggle 
in the past; they are in it now; they will continue to be 
in it until the end of human time and history; and they 
are in it to ennoble it, to lift it up, to make the lower 
stages of competition and emulation unnecessary, and 
to carry the contest on into the higher forms of the per- 
fect life. The lion will lie down with the lamb, but not 
before he has submitted to the strong hand of authority. 
The wolves, becoming shepherd dogs, will be set to guard 
the flock; but not before man has conquered the wolves 
that are intractable and selected those that are amenable 
to the law of kindness. Love is mingled in the game. 
But out of it tragedy comes and always will come. In 
its highest form, through mating and marrying, love 
deals with even numbers. In pairs mutually adjusted 
to each other, happy in the glory of the perfect love, 
they emerge from the whirl of social life. But one shall 
be taken and the other left; and the odd one, often the 
best one, goes out of Eden with a flaming sword behind 
him. That tragedy is enacted somewhere upon the 
earth every hour. 
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For every place of power, for every gift of influence, 
for every coign of physical, intellectual, or spiritual van- 
tage, the competition is, and will be, sharp, prolonged, 
perpetual. The trumpet-call to progress, then, is not 
complaint of the laws by which we live and out of which 
our best has come, but the heroic note. ‘There is no 
discharge in this war. ‘There is no escape from the com- 
petitions of life. ‘The saints, the heroes, the prophets, 
the apostles, the poets, the leaders of men, they who 
have thought highest and achieved most, have suffered 
most because they had most to win and most to lose. 
‘The world goes on to its high ideals under their leader- 
ship. ‘To talk, then, of abolishing competition, of dis- 
placing emulation, of driving out manly antagonisms 
or supplanting the struggle by which we live and grow 
strong, is no better than lavender and rose-water sprinkled 
in the path of the pioneers of civilization. ‘There are 
evils in human life, gigantic, powerful, even crushing; 
there is folly which over-matches wisdom; there is hatred 
which conquers love; there is cruelty which supplants 
justice. ‘The relief lies not in rose-water, but in red blood, 
in a virile resolution, in the skill and courage which hith- 
erto have won the decisive battles of freedom and prog- 
ress. The innumerable evils which afflict human beings 
are the result of ignorance and lack of skill; of inability 
to use minds, eyes, hands, and feet so as to conquer oppo- 
nents, escape enemies, put down natural obstacles, and 
enter the struggle of life equipped for the winning of 
victories. ‘The remedy is not to be found in the abo- 
lition of the law of competition. It lies in the increasing 
intelligence of the people we wish to save, in training 
them to have skilful hands, swift feet, dctive brains, the 
wisdom to plan and the skill to execute. Educate, train, 
and cultivate the multitudes who are in the rank and file 
of the great army of industry. 

No, we are not going to abolish the conditions of life 
which have made the heroisms of the past necessary and 
glorious: we are not going to make life other than it has 
been, except by raising constantly the level of its activi- 
ties. No time is conceivable upon this earth when for- 
titude, courage, endurance, the quick eye, the swift foot, 
and the strong rigit hand will not be essential to him 
who would win his way, guard his honor, cherish and 
protect his loved ones, and do his part to make this earth 
a heaven. 

From the ideal point of view every institution of so- 
ciety is wrong. No institution represents, or can repre- 
sent, the full, free, flowing life of humanity. Arrest 
of development may be seen everywhere. Compared 
with the ideal, everything is wrong and nothing is right. 
But he is guilty of folly and is the agent of destruction 
who forgets that these things are the marks not of de- 
generation but of life and progress. ‘‘Arrest of develop- 
ment” is a phrase to conjure with. But it loses power 
when we remember the ordinary laws of life. That 
man may live, other living things must suffer arrest of 
life. That thought, feeling, moral power, and the in- 
spired imagination may serve the purposes of the world, 
their free flow must be checked. A poem, a statue, a 
church, a Bible, or a national ideal represents a stream 
of human thought and feeling arrested in its flow that 
it may come into sight and hold the attention of the world. 
The pine hewn on Norwegian hills must cease its growth 
before it becomes ‘‘the mast of some -great admiral’ to 
bear aloft the emblem of a nation’s glory. The electric 
current may take its silent way in cold and darkness, 
until, arrested by an obstacle, it breaks into heat and 
light. The right-minded philosopher, seeing these things, 
will not rail at the results of law, but will rejoice in the 
visible signs of progress deposited everywhere in the 
products of life and the institutions of society. To say 
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_ that everything is wrong, if one is wise in saying it, is 


only to assert that better things are possible, are provided 
for, are coming, when we are ready for them. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Christian clergy are imperfect ministers, 
writing imperfect sermons, reading an imperfect Bible, 
serving an imperfect church; but, if they are true- 
hearted and courageous, they are preparing places for 
the better things which in human life and thought are 
now fluent, but are almost ready to rise before us in the 
forms of a better civilization, a purer religion, and a more 
humane society. 

No definite line can be drawn between philanthropists 
who are the children of darkness and those who are the 
children of light. The optimist may walk in a fool’s 
paradise, while the honest pessimist with the courage of 
despair may be doing the rough and sometimes terrible 
work which precedes the peaceful triumphs of civiliza- 
tions. But by their works ye shall know them. ‘The 
pessimist talks of degeneration and regeneration, of dis- 
integration and reintegration. His leading thought is 
that society has fallen from a better state and must be 
restored. ‘The optimist says that society is already born, 
and that, on the whole, it is well-born. He believes in 
new. births of power, and works to develop the vital en- 
ergies of the race. 

From the earliest prehistoric time to our own day the 
pessimist has been rooting up weeds, cutting down thorn- 
trees and bitter almonds, and waging war upon the nettles, 
thistles, and brambles which infest “‘a sin-cursed earth.” 
The optimist cultivates the weeds and heavy-headed 
grasses into grains and flowers. ‘Tough-fibred brambles 
which bruised the hands of the pessimist he twists into 
cordage for the uses of commerce and civilization. He 
cultivates the bitter almond and the thorn-tree until 
they bear peaches, pears, and apricots. ‘The pessimist 
is by profession the scavenger of civilization. He rakes 
over the muck-heaps of society, he cleans the gutters, 
and he carries about with him an odor of decay. ‘The 
optimist is a sanitary chemist and engineer. He restores 
the most noxious refuse to its original forms of use and 
beauty. He puts his energies into the arts of cultivation, 
studies the laws of growth, and carries with him sugges- 
tions of fresh air, sunshine, growing corn, and ripening 
fruits. ‘The pessimist, resisting the forces which tend to 
destruction and.decay, deals with that which is incidental, 
transient, superficial—the things seen and temporal. 
The optimist, assisting the forces of life and growth, and 
increasing the energies which make for health, happiness, 
and progress, deals with that which is permanent, power- 
ful, unseen, and eternal. 

Pessimism, then, has no moral or intellectual standing 
in modern thought; but the infection of it, nevertheless, 
may be detected in much of our most strenuous work 
for the amelioration of the evils of our human lot. The 
new crusade in the name of universal sympathy, and the 
new protest which stirs the discontent of millions and 
brings a new bitterness into the conflict of classes, is 
often only a complaint against the nature of things mis- 
taken for a protest against avoidable evils. If I have 
taken the right point of view, our remedy is to strike 
the heroic note, to admit the struggle in which our lives 
are cast, to discover the means of lifting the emulations 
and competitions of life above the lower planes of the 
physical existence by the increase of wisdom, skill, justice, 
mutual sympathy, and mutual helpfulness; by the arm- 
ing of ourselves and one another to fight a fair battle 
with the world in which we live, and to enter into honor- 
able contests of strength, of swiftness, of skill, of virtue, 
of which the prizes shall be more effort, more wisdom, 
more sympathy, more magnanimity. ‘They who produce 
these effects are the eminent agents of human progress. 
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Most of all, in the church and in the pulpit, which is the 
throne of its power, is the place for the optimist. I be- 
lieve, as I believe almost nothing else, that what our coun- 
try needs and what it would most joyously welcome is 
the appearance of a race of great preachers. Let us not 
be deceived by that pessimistic and wicked folly, the 
assertion that, if Jesus were to come to-day, he would 
have no welcome. Let us not be deceived by the cry 
that the preacher’s function is gone. The American 
Church needs immediately and would accept with en- 
thusiasm a new supply of great preachers,—men who 
know what perpetual forces are and can reveal them; 
men who can administer charities without forgetting 
that they are the temporary patchwork of civilization; 
men who can lead reforms as they administer anti-toxin; 
men who can preside over an every-day church without 
putting one-seventh of a minister into the pulpit on Sun- 
day morning; men who can discipline criminals while 
all the more they rejoice in the training of saints and 
heroes; men who can deal with all phenomena, esoteric 
and exoteric, and yet be plastic to ‘the hands that reach 
through nature moulding man”; men who can inspire 
and educate other men and women and send them out 
to study sociology and economics and political science 
and practical politics, while still they keep their own 
higher place and highest function. Christianity truly 
interpreted is the most optimistic religion the world has 
ever seen. He who can rightly interpret and apply it 
occupies the supreme point of light in this century: he 
can have no finer duty and no higher honor. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


The progress of souls rests upon prayer. It is the 
mainstay of civilization, the angel of the home, the com- 
forter of men in trouble, and their guide in darkness.— 
Charles E. St. John. 

ed 


If we will not take jthe one step that is made clear, 
we catinot know the part of the way that lies in the 
shadow. But doing the duty that lies nearest will ever 
bring us to the next duty. Doing, we shall know. God’s 
will is an angel, bearing in his hand a little lamp to light 
you.—/J. R. Muller. 

& 


The same sun shines upon peasant and upon prince, 
and each may enjoy the treasure as he may. Spiritual 
power is simply the capacity to receive. Imitless force 
lies at each soul’s threshold, waiting to make it mighty. 
Religious genius is simply a superior power of appro- 
priation.—Christian W orld. 

ed 


Be patient with every one, but above all with yourself. 
I mean, do not be disturbed because of your imperfec- 
tions, and always rise up bravely from a fall. ‘There is 
no better means of progress in the spiritual life than to 
be continually beginning afresh, and never to think that 
we have done enough.—franceis de Sales. 


& 


‘The world’s advance is due only to the hopes, the plans, 
the progress, and the work of living men and women 
who have tasted of the waters of life for themselves and 
know what it is to live, and are determined that the rest 
of the world shall have life more abundantly, as Jesus 
Christ himself has promised.—E. EF. Hale. 
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Rain after Drought. 


All night the small feet of the rain 
Within the garden ran, 

And gentle fingers tapped the pane 
Until the dawn began. 


The rill-like voices called and sung 
The slanting roof beside; 

“The children of the clouds have come; 
Awake! awake!” they cried. 


“Weep no more the drooping rose 
Nor mourn the thirsting tree. 

The little children of the storm 
Have gained their liberty.” 


All night the small feet of the rain 
About my garden ran. 
Their rill-like voices called and cried 
Until the dawn begam 
—Dora Sigerson Shorter, in the Westminster Gazette. 


Literature. 
Present-day Theology.* 


Dr. Gladden’s latest book is a Systematic 
Theology in popular form, and it should in- 
terest ministers to know that the contents 
were mid-week lectures given last winter to 
large audiences in Dr. Gladden’s church. 
“Such an attendance, on a week-day evening, 
is an indication that people are not averse to 
theological discussion. I am sure that no 
scientific, literary, or sociological themes 
which I could have offered would have 
drawn so large an audience”’ (Preface, v). 

We expect from Dr. Gladden, and we find 
here, a presentation marked by clarity and 
simplicity of expression and by energy and 
largeness of moral feeling. The treatment 
of Atonement and Forgiveness is eloquent 
with powerful conviction. The whole is a 
present-day theology, and it is interesting to 
note the contrasts with the old theology. 
The fundamental conception of God is that 
of perfect Fatherhood, sovereignty being 
wholly interpreted by that character. Divine 
Fatherhood applies to all men. There is no 
original sin, limited election, or infant dam- 
nation. Salvation means salvation from sin, 
and belief in Christ is acceptance of his teach- 
ing of unselfish love which saves. Heaven 
is wherever there is harmony with God. 
Hell is alienation from God, not a lake of 
fire. Death is not regeneration. Character 
tends to be permanent, but evil tends to non- 
existence. Dr. Gladden hopes for the re- 
covery of all souls, but can see only progres- 
sive extinction for those hardened in evil. 
‘The two natures in Christ make the orthodox 
Christology a metaphysical puzzle. The 
error is to contrast divine and human natures. 
The necessary condition of realizing the 
greatness of Jesus is to recognize his humanity. 
His divinity is a practical conception: his 
power to help and deliver. The virgin birth 
is dubious. The’ Anselmic, legal, govern- 
mental theories of Atonement all have moral 
difficulties. Jesus atones by revealing the 
character of God as a love that suffers from 
human sin: such a revelation of the tragic 
element constrains and reconciles sinful men. 
Forgiveness is the experience of this. Natural 
causality is no argument against it, for man 
is not only in nature, but above it. Nature 
itself shows a recuperative power like that 


* PRESENT-DAY THEOLOGY. By Washington Gladden. 
Columbus, Ohio; McClelland & Co. 


The Christian Register 


by which divine grace restores the penitent. 
In the universe there is not only law, but also 
love. The life everlasting is affirmed by in- 
stinctive faith and supported by man’s place 
above nature. 

The theology indicated by these suggestions 
is presented not as an individual faith, but as 
the teaching of the leading theologians of 
many American schools. It seems to be a 
very recent development and there is no 
mention of names like Channing, Parker, 
Martineau, although the whole book might 
easily have been written from those sources. 


A Boox oF Prayers. By Rev. Edward A. 
Horton. Boston.—The publication of this 
volume marks the completion of Mr. Horton’s 
ten years of service as chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate. These prayers, a few only 
of the invocations made at the beginnings 
of the daily sessions, preserved by steno- 
graphic notes and now printed in a hand- 
some morocco-bound book, show that he 
has conceived his office as an opportunity 
to speak out words of real meaning, directing 
the thoughts of the law-makers of the Com- 
monwealth to the obligations of their po- 
sition and the higher patriotism. ‘There 
is no good reason why, in this tangible form, 
they should not go out to encourage lofty 
sentiment and stronger will in many who, 
though they may be less prominently be- 
fore the public, should be held no less strictly 
to the fulfilment of their duties as citizens 
and loyal seekers of the common good. 
To the senators who have listened to Mr. 
Horton in the decade past they will be a 
reminder of civic duties and remembered 
associations. It is a pleasure to quote from 
the Introduction written by H. D.C. “Al- 
ways eloquent and manly, ever hopeful 
and helpful and tolerant, filled with a love 
of God and man, and with a keen apprecia- 
tion of Nature’s beauties, a persuasive and 
compelling mentor, a hearty and sympathetic 
friend, Mr. Horton has won the love and 
respect of all who here have come under his 
influence. His words—glowing, enthusias- 
tic, but always of practical value—have 
helped many to a better understanding of 
obligations assumed and duties to be done.”’ 


REMINISCENCES, SERMONS, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 1884-1913. By Augusta E. 
Stetson, C. S. D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5 net.—The story of Mrs. 
Stetson’s differences with other Christian 
Scientists has been told at various times in 
the daily papers. This book is the exposi- 
tion of her “Adherence to the Principle of 
Christian Science as Taught by Mary Baker 
G. Eddy,” and her “record of the human 
footsteps which have led from the letter to 
the spirit of absolute Christian Science.’’ 
It is very difficult for one not versed in the 
Science with a capital letter to follow these 
footsteps understandingly; but, according 
to the statement of the case as presented to 
the board of directors of the Mother Church 
in Boston, in this book Mrs. Stetson ‘‘assails 
the power of the directors” to interpret Mrs. 
Eddy’s writings. Of herself she says here: 
“T have not been moved by influence or 
money to form another church, nor have 
I permitted a schism in the church. I must 
‘occupy’ till she who is to show us the proof 
of her teachings by demonstration comes to 
her own.”’ Including the index the book has 
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an even twelve hundred pages, besides the 
introduction, and it includes also several 
illustrations. 


Catm YourseuF. By George’ Lincoln 
Walton, M.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 50 cents.—These suggestions for 
the cultivation of emotional poise, in an age 
when composure is difficult, make up a public 
lecture which Dr. Walton gave at the Har- 
vard Medical School last March. ‘The folly 
of allowing one’s self to be dominated by 
nervousness is put in a new light, and the 
possibility of outgrowing it is helpfully pre- 
sented. In an age in which we may dis- 
regard the exigencies of war, pestilence, and 
pillage, we find~ourselves reacting to all 
sorts of petty worries. When one calls this 
a strenuous age, he should remember that 
we manufacture much of our stress as we go 
along. Dr. Walton’s humor points the 
moral when preaching might often blur it, 
and here we register the winning of one more 
convert to the value of his mottoes,—‘“‘It 
never touched me”’ and ‘‘ Play the game.” 


Tue DocTRINE oF Man. By R. F. Weid- 
ner, D.D., LL.D. Chicago, Ill.: Wartburg 
Publishing Company.—This is the Lutheran 
interpretation of the Scriptural teaching con- 
cerning man. It has divisions on creation, 
original innocence, the fall, original sin 
(inherited), etc. It is a systematic presen- 
tation in reasonably brief form of this system 
of theology. ‘The author is professor of the- 
ology in the Chicago Ijtheran Theological 
Seminary, and has taught for thirty years. 
Though the book seems more like the bones 
than the spirit of theology, it is a clear pres- 
entation of the essential teaching of the 
author and of his denomination. 


THe Briossom SxHopr. By Isla May 
Mullins. Boston: IL. C. Page & Co. $1 
met.—Cape jessamine and smilax, carefully 
packed for the Northern market, help to 
support the little blind girl who is the attrac- 
tive heroine of this pleasant story. How 
the scene changes to a New England city, 
and what interesting sequences followed, it 
is for the young readers to discover; but they 
may be assured that the narrative is animated, 
the incidents entertaining, and the climax 
satisfactory. 


ANCIENT BaspyiontsA. By C. H. W. Johns, 
Litt.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
40 cents net——Among the new brief man- 
uals on Archeology issued in the Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature, the book 
of Dr. Johns is praiseworthy as a digest of 
the history of Babylonia, with special stress 
on the chronology. It is furnished with a 
number of excellent illustrations and a map. 
The book is a valuable introduction to this 
interesting chapter of history. 


Sunita, A Himayayan Ipyy. By Maud 
Diver. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net.—Maud Diver, like Mrs. Steel and 
Patricia Wentworth, understands the lights 
and shadows of Anglo-Indian life with its 
conflict of races, its wearing climate, its 
contrasts of tragedy’ and frivolity. These 
short stories have appeared in various Eng- 
lish magazines and make up well in this 
more permanent form. 


——S-—h CC? ee SCO 
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Magazines. 


The American Citizen is a journal with a 
high ideal. It has been established to pro- 
test against prejudice and injustice of every 
kind, with especial reference to the status of 
Jews in America. The August number con- 
tains many short articles well adapted to 
the purpose. The editors, however, are not 
omniscient, and they have allowed various 
remarks to slip in that grate upon the sensi- 
bilities of Gentiles, and in so far defeat the 
laudable aim of the magazine. 


SR SS EE RE ED 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

“‘Rorty Lessons on the Psalms” seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class gad to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more interesting and helpful by the many 
explanations of customs and by the parallels from_history 
so often used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School 

Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913- 

For sale by Charles E. Lauriat Company (Unita- 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 

Price, twenty cents each. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THB CAROL,” “*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
a ROE how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
peepedenied favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special} 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a wa eer treatment. The poetic and ethical 

lections in verse have been carefully con- 


values of the 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chi »—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as | know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:-— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wipe | of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of -respect, and normally without Eiceck of veracity, 
so well arranged 


and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ee rare tre soe reece cre, book fe my ows 


Send for a copy of HEART -AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
Te Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Christian Register 


The National Geographic Magazine for Au- 
gust is a star number. The contents are 
“The Ascent of Mont Blanc,” by Walter 
Woodburn Hyde, and “Gems of the Italian 
Lakes,” by Arthur Ellis Mayer. The eighty- 
two illustrations that accompany these arti- 
cles are wonderful and, to any one who has 
seen the places described, fascinating. Those 
who have not travelled among these scenes 
may get much satisfaction out of these pict- 
ures, and in many cases a new impulse to 
visit these wonders. 
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Miscellaneous. 


East and West, published in Bombay, 
India, prints several pages of reviews of 
American books in all fields of literature, and 
Rabbi Emanuel Steinheim of Greenville, 
Miss., has recently been placed in charge of 
this department. The editor, P. B. Mala- 
bari, believes that there is a vast field for 
the sale of American books in that country, 
if they are properly brought to the attention 
of Indian readers and students. 


———— mma 
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LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 


peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 


century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 


activity in bringing about the good life. 


That, to him, was a sunny life. 
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Che Bome. 
Miss Fret aid Miss Laugh. 


Cries little Miss Fret, 

In a very great pet: 

“T hate this warm weather! 
It scorches my nose, 

And it blisters my toes, 
And wherever I go I must carry a fan!” 


It’s horrid to tan! 


Chirps little Miss Laugh 

“Why, I couldn’t tell half 

The fun I am having this bright summer day! 

I sing through the hours, 

And cull the bright flowers, 

And ride like a queen in the sweet-smelling hay!” 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Speckletoes a Winner. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“Ts it to the ‘Trials’ you'll be goin’?” 
Eric says this, cherry-cheeked, brown-eyed 
Eric, trotting by the Adorer’s side along the 
Raise Road. 

“What do you mean, Eric?” 

“Why, the sheep dog ‘Trials’ in Rydal 
Park come next Friday.” 

“In Rydal Park? I thought it was at 
Troutbeck last week, and I missed it!” 

“So it was, ma’am; but there’s another 
meet at Rydal. I saw it posted this morn- 
ing.” 

“OQ, Eric, it’s too good to be true! A 
‘Trial’ at Rydal when I missed the Trout- 
beck!” 

“JT thought you’d be pleased, ma’am. 
We're all very pleased. It’s almost as good 
as th’ ‘Sports.’ I’m glad to be the one to 
tell you, ma’am.” 

Eric says this all with an exceedingly 
mature and kindly air. Grasmere children, 
as a rule, are a bit old-fashioned, and the 
enthusiasm of the grown-up lady from 
America seems to appeal to their sense of 
responsibility and protectiveness. 

“ And we're all going, Eric?” 

“T think so, ma’am. Every one loves the 
dogs. My uncle’s little Speckletoes will 
enter. Uncle lives at Thirlmere; and little 
Bessie, my cousin, is just crazy over Speckle- 
TOES sie 

“But what a funny name, Eric.” 

“Tsn’t it, ma’am? You see Bessie named 
him. He’s a little brown-and-white dog 
with brown curly ears. His paws are white, 
and the front ones near the toes are just 
spotted all over with wee, brown spots. 
You never saw anything so odd. And he’s 
a little young dog, ma’am, not two years 
old, and that clever! They must make the 
rounds in eight minutes. Of course he’ll 
never do it, but uncle thinks it’ll be good 
for him to try. Bessie is that sure he’ll 
make a record! You never saw any one so 
set on it as she is!” 

“We must all go, Eric,” and indeed the 
Adorer’s heart is full of joyful excitement. 

Several unusually brilliant days follow, and 
all Grasmere is luxuriating in the joy of ideal 
weather. 

The morning of the Trials dawns with a 
strong wind driving the dove-colored fleeces 
across a sky whose deep blue hints of the 
autumn at hand, and indeed the bracken is 
already turning to gold upon the fells. 

Eric drops in between his errands full of 
kindly, practical advice. 
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“You must go early and get a good place, 
ma’am. It'll be a pity to come all the way 
from America and not have a good place.” 

“Shall I go in the char-a-banc?”’ 

“VYou’d better take the motor this time, 
ma/’aim.”’ 

“ric, you know I don’t approve of the 
motor.”’ 

“T know, ma’am, but ’twill be more con- 
venient this time. The one from Keswick 
leaves the Rothay at two: the charry 
doesn’t start until half after. As long as 
motors are here, we might as well get some 
good from them.” 

“How do you go?”’ 

“Phyllis and I will be going to Ambleside 
in the morning. We'll walk back early in 
the afternoon.” 

“Don’t forget to look us up, Eric.” 

“Tll not forget, ma’am. It’s a great day, 
but you might take your umbrella and 
mackintosh.” 

Now the public motor is a poor substitute 
for the village char-d-banc, or mountain 
wagon, where one sits up high and bowls 
along over hard roads, behind three horses. 
The motor is low and rather bumpy, but it 
does start at two o’clock, so we get in and 
rattle out of Grasmere village. 

There is a mass of slate blue in the west 
over Grasmere Water, but the sun still 
shines down warmly. Old Jarvis, the veteran 
driver of the village, would have shaken his 
head ominously at that slate-blue. 

Banerigg House sits by the roadside in its 
bright garden, just where the view over the 
lake is fairest. We wave at Mother Grass 
among the pea vines, then plunge into the 
woodland road that winds and turns, giving 
sudden glimpses of cool, fern-haunted vistas. 

We pass #he quarries where Dorothy 
Wordsworth met the gypsy lads, flower- 
garlanded and frolicking. 

We wave a greeting to Dunnyback’s finger 
of foam amid its shrubberies, chattering its 
tiny, sweet message. 

We pass White Moss Cottage, where 
Wordsworth’s grand-daughter is pottering 
among the rose trees on a carefully tended 
lawn. 

At the Nab we almost expect to see 
Hartley Coleridge emerge from its low door- 
way, for no merry-making was complete 
without the little man of gentle mind. On 
we go by Rydal Water, past beautiful homes, 
under Rydal beeches, suddenly stopping at 
a gateway in the wall of Rydal Park. 

A smiling countryman takes our tickets, 
then we strike across the turf to a series of 
tree-crowned hillocks where other forms are 
straying. We climb the largest hillock, and 
an entirely new world bursts upon the view. 
We look across a natural amphitheatre toa 
gradually sloping hillside that rises up, up, to 
meet the blue. 

Between our hillock and its imposing 
neighbor is a level stretch through which 
the avenue to Rydal Hall rambles. It is on 
this level ground that the shepherds will 


‘stand, whistle in hand, to direct the dogs. 


On the opposite side, a little way up the 
slope, is a pen toward which, even now, 
three men are progressing, each carrying a 
highly indignant struggling sheep. 

We see a course marked out by hurdles 
set in the turf, including a fence free at 
either end, with an opening in the centre 
through which the sheep must be driven 
before they are caught in the final pen. 
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On our hillside are hundreds of people, 
some standing, but the majority seated upon 
boards laid flat upon the turf. There is a 
low fence at the foot of the hill beyond 
which are some tables where the judges sit, 
benches for the country folk, and at one 
side the inevitable collection of carriages and 
motor cars. 

Truly, the “Trials”? must be held in special 
affection by the country side, for almost as 
many sorts and kinds of folk gather as at 
the annual ‘“‘Sports.” Here and there in 
the audience is a hound held by a leash, for 
there will be a fell race later in the afternoon. 

Occasionally, as a dog appears below, 
there is an enthusiastic ki-yi-ing from above. 
Then the dog spectators must be labored 
with, sometimes chastised a bit. But the 
dogs below do not turn a hair. They watch 
the shepherd intently, listen for the different 
signals, turn right or left or lie down as the 
order is given,—a truly wonderful exhibition 
of intelligence and obedience. 

Eric and Phyllis have saved a fine place 
for us, and beckon eagerly. With them is a 
little pink-cheeked girl. ‘‘Our cousin Bessie 
from ‘Thirlmere,” says Phyllis, prettily. 
Bessie gives a shy but courteous little hand, 
and we all sit down happily to watch the 
Trials. ; 

The Adorer has a programme which is 
eagerly searched to find just the moment 
when Speckletoes will appear. 

One trial follows another in quick succes- 
sion. Some of the dogs readily drive their 
sheep through the course into the final pen 
in the eight minutes. Others miss by a 
fraction, and others still are stopped by the 
judge’s whistle before half the course is ac- 
complished. 

We all leave our places to see the dogs 
start out in the fell race. It will be a long 
round over Nab Scar and Stone Arthur, then 
home again by Greenhead Ghyll and White 
Moss. 

Speckletoes will have his “Trial” during 
tife race. 

“There’s Uncle,” whispers Eric, as a trim, 
slender dalesman takes his place, whistle in 
hand. 

“Took, look at Speckletoes!”’ exclaims 
Phyllis. : 

A dear little brown-and-white dog stands 
as if turned to stone by his master’s side. 
The audience are consulting their pro- 
grammes. 

“Why, he’s less than two years old,” says 
a stout man near us. 

‘Pretty little fellow, but only a baby. In 
just for practice. He won’t do anything,” 
said his neighbor. Bessie’s pink cheeks 
glowed, and, forgetting self, she exclaimed 
explosively: ‘‘He’s going to win, he is! He’s 
a clever dog if he is little.” 

“We'll hope so,” says the man kindly, 
but with curious glances at the excited child. 

Poor Bessie, realizing that she has ‘‘spoken 
out in meeting,’ is the picture of distress. 

“Took at the sheep! The big one is that 
ugly,” cries Eric. 

It is the habit to select two from one 
flock, and the third a stranger. In this 
case the third sheep was violently resisting 
being placed in the pen. 

“The little dog’s doomed! He’ll never 
manage that big, ugly chap,” says the stout 
man. 

“Yes, he will, Bess,’’ whispers Knight 
Eric, encouragingly. 
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The pen door opens at the judge’s signal, 
and out dash the sheep. Speckletoes never 
budges until his master’s signal comes, then 
he darts across the plain and up the hillside. 

Another whistle, and he lies down, still 
watching his master. The shepherd waves 
a right arm, and again signals. 

Speckletoes rushes to where the three are 
feeding, and turns them toward the first 
hurdle. They must go to the right of this, 
and then through a pair. 

The two mates turn up hill again, and 
have to be followed and driven back, but 
the Big Ugly One trots calmly on the ap- 
pointed way. The pair are finally driven 
around the first point and between the next 
two. But the Big One has strayed in among 
the trees. Speckletoes darts after him, and 
the Big One returns, running through the 
second pair, the other sheep at his heels. 

“The little one’s some, after all,” ex- 
claims the stout man, but Bessie’s breast 
only heaves. The course is practically ellip- 
tical, and to go to the left of a single hurdle 
and between another pair brings them on 
the home stretch and to the real problem of 
all. There stands the bit of fence open at 
either end and in the centre. The sheep 
must be driven through the centre into the 
final pen. 

The pair follow, Speckletoes leading very 
docilely; but the Big Ugly One is not so tract- 
able. He shoots around one end of the 
fence and attempts the opening in the wrong 
direction. Speckletoes stands in his way 
stoutly. The Big One lowers his wicked 
head and butts, but the dog dodges aside. 
The Big One saunters to the other end, but 
the little dog is there to meet him. The 
crowd have arisen to their feet, but all is 
silent, only the directing whistle breaks the 
stillness. Speckletoes drives the big fellow 
to the centre, and before the creature knows 
he has trotted through. But there is still 
the final pen to win. 

“Lord give him time!’’ murmurs the stout 
man. Bessie sobs quietly, Phyllis’s arm 
around her. The little dog has made a gal- 
lant fight—but the eight minutes! 

He drives the three steadily toward: the 
pen. The audience hold their breath, and 
the Adorer feels that she will simply die if 
that fatal whistle blows before the goal is won. 

One of the pair suddenly bolts into the 
pen, followed by the other. At the very 
door the Big One turns to butt, but Speckle- 
toes meets him stoutly. As the Big One is 
not accustomed to resistance, he pauses in 
surprise, makes a little turn which pushes 
the swinging gate aside, and he is in the pen, 
quite to his own amazement. Then such a 
noise of shouting and clapping as comes 
from the hillside. 

Speckletoes has made his course in seven 
minutes! 

But Bessie has slipped away to the divi- 
sion line, is over it, and already hugging a 
little brown-and-white dog. 

There is a crowd about his master, and 
eager offers, but Jack Dowthwaite will not 
sell his promising pupil for any sum. The 
ladies must pat his brown coat and sing his 
praises, but Speckletoes has eyes only for 
a radiant little lass who has won her heaven. 

A sudden baying across the park, and we 
all rush down to see the hounds come in. 
There are more “Trials,” and half-past five 
still finds us under the trees and our um- 
brellas, shouting with the rest. 
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We walk home under a sunset all orange 
and red, every leaf holding a twinkling rain- 
drop. Bessie and Speckletoes jog home with 
father in the gig, up Dunmail Raise, past 
the foaming thread of white that means 
Rothay’s infancy, up among the bare slopes 
where the winds are never silent, then down 
toward the “long black lake,’ Helvellyn 
glooming at one side. And just under some 
frowning crags are twinkling lights in a long, 
low Cumberland farmstead. So Speckle- 
toes reaches home—a winner! 


The Kettle. 


Oh, I am a kettle! a kettle am I! 

Inever shall strive to deny it. 
There’s nothing about me that’s sneaking or sly; 

Deception, I never shall try it. 

Bubble, I say! and bubble, I say! x 
Some folks may not like it, but that is my way. 
I mind my own business, and give no trouble. 
Bubble, hub bubble, hub bubble, hub bubble! 


They say Iam black. I admit it is true; 
A respectable tint, and I love it. 
J never, no, never, set out to be blue; 
As for yellow or red, I’m above it. 
Bubble, I say! and bubble, I say! 
I’m ready to talk any time of the day. 
Heap on the coals, and my song I will double. 
Bub bub bub bubble, bub bubble, bub bubble! 
—Laura E. Richards, in St. Nicholas. 


Her real name was Polly Putnam, but 
everybody called her Polly Putoff. Of 
course, you can guess how she came to have 
such a name. It was because she put off 
everything as long as she possibly could. 

“Oh! you can depend on Polly for one 
thing,’’ Uncle Will would say. ‘You can 
depend on her putting off everything, but 
that is all you can depend on.’”’ And I am 
sorry to say he spoke the truth. 

‘Polly, Polly,’’ mother would say in de- 
spair, ““how shall I ever break you of this 
dreadful habit?” 

It was just three days to Polly’s birthday, 
and she had been wondering very much 
what her mother and father intended to 
give her. She thought a music-box would 
be the best thing, but she was almost afraid 
to hope for that. A man who went about 
selling them had brought some to the house, 
and Polly had gone wild with delight over 
their pretty musical tinkle. 

“Polly,” mother said that morning, “here 
is a letter that I want you to post before 
school.” 

“Ves, mother,’’ answered Polly, putting 
the letter in her pocket. 

As she reached the school-house, she saw 
the girls playing; and she stopped ‘“‘just a 
moment.’’ Then the bell rang, so she could 
not post the letter then. She looked at the 
address. It was directed to a man in the 
next town. ‘Oh, it hasn’t very far to go. 
I will post it after school.” 

After school she forgot all about it. 

“Did you post my letter, Polly?”’ asked 
mother, when Polly was studying her les- 
sons that evening. 

Polly’s face grew very red, and she put 
her hand in her pocket. ‘‘I will post it in 
the morning,” she said faintly. 

“Tt is too late,’’ answered mother. ‘The 
man to whom the letter is directed went 
away this evening, and I haven't his ad- 
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dress. It really only matters to yourself, 
for it was an order for a music-box for your 
birthday.” 

“O mother,” exclaimed Polly, ‘‘is it really 
too late?” 

“T don’t know where he is now,’ said 
mother, “If you had not put off posting 
the letter, he would have received it before 


he started, and sent the music-box. It is 
too late now.’’ 
Wasn’t that a hard lesson? It cured 


Polly, though; and she has nearly lost her 
old name.—Christian Uplook. 


A Dog at the Telephone. 


One morning, not long ago, my sister went 
to see a friend who lived a mile or so from the 
rectory, taking with her our little brown 
cocker-spaniel. When she left, she quite 
forgot the dog; and, as soon as our friends 
discovered him, they did all they could to 
make him leave, but with no avail. Some 
hours passed, and he was still there. So they 
telephoned to let us know his whereabouts. 
“Bring him to the telephone,’’ said my sis- 
ter. One of the boys held him, while another 
put the trumpet to the dog’s ear. Then my 
sister whistled, and called, ‘‘Come home at 
once, Paddy.’’ Immediately he wriggled out 
of the boy’s arms, rushed at the door, bark- 
ing to get out, and shortly afterward arrived, 
panting, at the rectory—London Spectator. 


“Mamma,” said little Ethel, who has been 
vainly working with a needle and thread, 
“JT do believe this needle is cross-eyed.’’— 
Good Housekeeping. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place/it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried, 

PRESIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass! 
cee Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, ox Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Preswent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Cierk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Szc., 279 Tremont St. 
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A Sonnet. 


Small fellowship of daily commonplace 
We hold together, dear, constrained to go 
Diverging ways. Yet day by day I know 
My life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace; 
And, if we meet but for a moment’s space, 
Thy touch, thy word, sets all the world aglow. 
Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink low, 
Abashed before the sunshine of thy face. 


Nor press of crowd nor waste of distance serves 
To part us. Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of mine; 
And, as the farthest planet thrills and swerves 
When toward it through the darkness Saturn swings, 
Even so my spirit feels the spell of thine. 
—Sophie Jewett. 


Peregrina on the Moor. 


BY KATHERINE H. AUSTIN. 


After a year’s absence Peregrina comes 
back to her little pine-bush on the edge of 
the moor. It has not grown. How should 
it ever grow at all, standing alone on this 
ridge at the mercy of such winds as are said 
to sweep over the island in autumn and 
winter? 

Now again Peregrina becomes a Dryad. 
The process is brief. Laying a shawl over 
the pygmy tree to soften its rigidities, she 
nestles far back into its embrace. As she 
sits there, its top scarcely overlooks her head, 
but bristling plumes of green on either side 
would sweep her cheeks if the shawl per- 
mitted. 

Taking deep breaths of the soft, sweet 
wind, and looking off across level stretches of 
moorland to the dim line of sea, she feels her- 
self welcomed by her old friend with a certain 
piquant mingling of reticence and cordiality. 
The reticence is inevitable in a tree of this 
nature and position. The cordiality, Pere- 
grina likes to believe, comes from their pre- 
vious companionship, She rests against 
the stiff, elastic boughs and awaits such con- 
fidences as she may be found worthy to re- 
ceive. 

They will come gradually, as she drops 

some superficial—perhaps worse than super- 
ficial—tricks of thought. ‘The spell of the 
moor is already working as of old. The great 
landscape is infusing its own serenity into 
her spirit. 
* Again and again Peregrina’s eyes sweep 
the semi-circle before her. How simple, at 
first, it all seems,—quiet tints and quiet lines 
overarched by an unclouded sky! 

Then the Dryad’s gaze rests affectionately 
upon the plants close about her. ‘They are 
as unobtrusive as ever,—bayberry, gray moss, 
golden asters, ‘poverty grass,” real grass,— 
a company innumerable and of exquisite 
deportment. Self-respect, sincerity, gentle 
persistence, essential grace, individualities 
clearly defined, yet permitting happy com- 
radeship,—these make a society worth seek- 
ing. Peregrina knows very well from expe- 
rience that her own crudities and incoheren- 
cies will be rebuked by the mere presence of 
these, her more consistent kindred, the true 
children of the moor, 

She has formed in other years the habit of 
bringing books to the place. Read among 
these surroundings, they submit to new judg- 
ment. Some pages that had seemed brilliant 
now show a lack of unity. Sophistries come 
to light. Purple patches of rhetoric lose 
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their charm. On the other hand this is not 
the place for colorless platitudes. The grave 
simplicity of the moors soon resolves itself 
into infinite detail of hue and of contour. It 
is found to be interfused with subtle sugges- 
tions only half formulated and demanding a 
sympathetic spirit on the part of any author 
who accompanies one to this solitude. The 
great poets, at their best, have deep interpre- 
tations to offer, and, meanwhile, they are 
themselves interpreted, 

As for the minor poet, it happens now and 
again that some note of his may be felt by 
the reader to be in real unison with some 
phase of the moor’s many-sided life. ‘This 
Peregrina is glad to perceive. 

Sitting in the pine-bush, she gradually be- 
comes sure of various things which hitherto 
have been doubtful. Humbled at many 
points as an individual, yet in so far as she 
has grown to be a Dryad she is confident and 
judges ex cathedra. 

To judge, however, is not necessarily to 
utter judgment. From this haunt of hers 
Peregrina sometimes writes letters, but in 
them she hardly attempts to do more than 
suggest that wonderful harmonies are to be 
found on the lonely moorland of Nantucket, 
whether in its great levels or in the gentle, 
multitudinous curves. 

As to the modulations of color that belong 
to those curves in late September and in 
October, what can suggestion accomplish? 

Nantucket, Mass. 


The Future of Armenia. 
[We are permitted by Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., to print the following interesting letter, 
written to him from Yokohama, Japan.] 


I send you a copy of the Japan Gazette, con- 
taining a short account of the International 
Conference at London. This International 
Conference is no solution of the evil, but it 
has done good work in pricking the jealousy 
of the government of the Czar, and also show- 
ing bureaucratic and autocratic Russia that 
Armenia has friends. Owing to the luckless 
geographical position of our country, the fate 
of Armenia is linked with the government 
of the Czar. Weare completely in the power 
of Russia, and, the sooner we recognize the 
fact, the better for us, also,—a paradox and an 
anomaly,—Russia is the only help of the 
Christians of the East. I feel there are 
degrees even in hell, and, since there is no 
other escape from the lowest depths of hell, 
which is the Turkish hell, except by Russian 
occupation, then let us have Russian occupa- 
tion. Every day brings the conviction nearer 
to my heart that there never can be such a 
thing as a Turkey bitted and bridled by a 
European Concert, because it is just the 
jealousies and rivalries of the powers that 
will never allow Turkey to be bitted and 
bridled. It is no use cherishing those false 
hopes, no use in making attempts that are 
bound to end in the fiasco they have always 
ended in, and the Armenians have already 
paid dearly enough for Turkish reforms to 
be superintended by the powers. Better let 
us have Russian occupation and at the same 
time the government of the Czar bitted and 
bridled by the public opinion of Europe and 
America. Ifthe Peace Societies in the United 
States and Europe (some of them) would 
graft on the Armenian Cause, how much 
could be attained for our unfortunate people! 
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A great and powerful Christian government 
like the United States and the people of the 
United States could do a great deal for the 
Armenians by a show of sympathy and in- 
terest. Your country and your people fuss 
so much over. China and Japan, but they are 
indifferent to the Christians of the East. 
I believe that the people of the United States 
do not realize what a powerful influence for 
good your country can be in the world. God 
has called you for a grand mission, and I 


believe you are called for a mission for the 


Christian Armenians trampled underfoot by 


the powerful Christendom of Europe. 


An Eskimo Artist. 


About twetity years ago, while incidentally 
engaged in procuring ethnological objects for 
the Smithsonian Institution, I noted, among 
miscellaneous Eskimo carvings from the 
Nushagak district of Alaska, the presence of 
sundry articles wanting in the formalism 
which, combined with truth to nature, char- 
acterizes Eskimo carvings of animals in gen- 
eral. These special articles were small, three 
or four inches in length at most, for the single 
figure, and comprised birds, dogs, seals, foxes, 
men driving a sledge with a team of five 
Eskimo dogs, and dance houses, or Kashimi, 
of which the roof could be lifted off, revealing 
in the interior a set of dancers in the middle 
and an audience in various postures on the 
benches against the walls. ‘The figures were 
cut from the soft, fine-grained, white spruce 
wood of the country, and were rarely touched 
with color. 

These figures were artistic to a surprising 
degree; the attitudes of the dogs in a team 
differ each from the others; the spirit and 
naturalness of the expression of each figure 
surpassed anything I have ever seen of native 
origin. Truly, here was the work of a real 
artist free from conventionalism. 

For years I endeavored to find out the 
individual carver, but with no success, learn- 
g only that the carvings came from one of 
the purely native Eskimo villages near the 
Nushagak River. These articles, with the 
decline of the trade in furs, had become a part 
of the trader’s commerce and were sold as 
“curios.”” Specimens of the work of the 
particular artist I have reference to are to 
be found in the Museum established by the 
late Dr. Sheldon Jackson at Sitka, in the 
collection given to the University of Cali- 
fornia by the Alaska Commercial Company 
some years ago; and in the collection of the 
National Museum at Washington there are 
some remarkably fine pieces, a few of which 
are tinted with native pigments. 

Two years ago a friend was appointed to 
an official post in the Nushagak district, and 
before he started I explained what I wished 
to know and begged him to search for me. 
The first year no important data were ob- 
tained. This year, however, I received a 
letter of which an extract follows:— 

“Since my return here this spring I have 
made some more inquiries about the carver 
you spoke of. Acting upon your suggestion, 
I have interviewed several old women, and 
from one I learned that the man you refer to 
doubtless was named Constantine Ky-yuk- 
suk. He was a resident of Ekuk, a village 
twelve miles below Nushagak proper. By 
referring to his name I have been able to 
find others who have heard their parents tell 
stories of the old man. ‘These stories are to 
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the effect that he was an old man at the time 
he did his carving. He was looked down 
upon by all his people because he would sit 
around and whittle through the summer, 
instead of putting up fish. He was regarded 
as a little bit crazy by all. 

“When asked why, the little old woman 
who gave me his name, said it was becattse 
he did not make his animals right. She said 
his seal and walrus looked exactly like these 
animals, but they were not like the pictures 
and carvings his forefathers made, and so 


they were not considered equal to what any 


of the other natives could make. 


“Tt seems he whittled merely for his own’ 


amusement, and he worked both wood and 
ivory. The Russian, Cassin, at Nushagak 
who was in the old trading post there does 
not remember the man as distinct from the 
other natives. He says all the natives used 
to make carvings. I endeavored to find out 
when the carver. died; but, as none of the 
natives in this section are able to figure years 
yet, I could learn nothing more definite than 
‘a long time ago.’ The natives here are the 
least progressive ones I have seen. ‘They 
still live in underground huts and eat rotten 
fish.” 

Artists the world over will recognize the 
fate of the innovator, in the attitude of his 
fellows towards the carver, who would rather 
carve than put up fish, and broke away from 
the conventions of his forefathers in art.— 
William H. Dall, Smithsonian Institution, in 
The Nation. 


Some Simple Methods of Home 
Sanitation. 


BY LOUIS G. MICHAEL. 


The two great scourges of humanity to-day 
are consumption, or tuberculosis, and ty- 
phoid. Both of these diseases are the re- 
sults of the activity of germs, and both are 
contagious. Of all the deaths that occur 
from contagion in Iowa each year, half are 
due to the tuberculosis bacilli, and one- 
fourth are due to typhoid. All other viru- 
lent causes of death make up the remaining 
one-fourth. 

We are living in an age of too general 
enlightenment to admit of our not knowing 
something of combating these two great 
menaces to human life. The last resource is 
the physician, with his ability to diagnose 
and treat our ailments. But we would have 
less need of the services of a physician if 
we took advantage of the resources within 
our reach to prevent contagion and to main- 
tain ourselves in sanitary condition. 

The greatest enemy to the tuberculosis 
bacillus is sunshine. A few moments’ ex- 
posure to the direct rays of the sun is death 
to this germ. Every article of furniture 
possible, and especially the rugs and bed- 
ding, should be frequently given a thorough 
sun bath. ‘This as a preventive. 

Perhaps the next. greatest enemy to both 
the tuberculosis bacillus and the typhus 
germ is one of the coal-tar products known 
as cresolic acid. This is obtainable at any 
drug store, either in the form of the acid or 
else as Liquor Cresolis Compositus, or as 
“creolin,”’ or as lysol. The acid will not 
mix readily with water: the last three com- 
pounds will, and are invaluable household 
companions. Cresolic acid placed in a pan 

and evaporated over a lamp so that the 
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patient can inhale the fumes is one of the 
most instantaneous reliefs for a cold that 
the writer knows of. For cuts and festering 
sores nothing is equal to Liquor Cresolis 
Compositus, or creolin, or lysol. Any one 
of these latter compounds used as a wash 
(from three to five parts to one hundred 
parts of water) is a sure and safe disinfect- 
ant. For closets or outhouses there is noth- 
ing better. 

Liquor Cresolis Compositus is easily made, 
and I firmly believe no family can afford to 
be without this remedy. 

A pint of linseed oil is heated to about 
160° Fahrenheit. (Water boils at 212°, so the 
temperature of the oil should be somewhat 
below that of boiling water.) Three to four 
ounces of caustic potash or Lewis lye are 
dissolved in half a cup of water, and the 
liquid stirred into the oil very thoroughly. 
An otince of grain alcohol is then added, 
when the. mixture will froth somewhat as 
molasses candy. will upon the addition of 
soda. After the frothing ceases, the mixt- 
ure should be heated until a small portion 
will dissolve in boiling water without the 
formation of oily drops on the surface of 
the water. The foregoing operation may be 
done on the kitchen stove. After the soap— 
for this is what the mixture is—will dissolve 
in boiling water, remove it from the stove 
and allow it to cool a bit. Then add a 
pound of cresolic acid or commercial cresol. 
Stir until the soap dissolves in the acid. Put 
into a bottle and mark it ‘‘For External Use 
Only.’ This is one of the most valuable 
disinfectants there is “for either man or 
beast.” The following is a quotation from 
Bulletin No. roo, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture :— 

“Tiquor Cresolis Compositus is strongly 
germicidal for the following micro-organisms: 
Bacillus cholerae suis, Bacillus coli communis, 
Bacillus typhosus, and Bacillus tuberculosis.” 

Cresolic acid is very corrosive, and should 
never be applied to the skin or be placed 
within the reach of children. 

Liquor Cresolis Compositus, creolin, and 
lysol should be diluted before using. They 
should be kept out of the reach of children. 


The Gannett House Ministry. 


BY ROCHESTER (N.Y.) UNITARIAN SOCIAL SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE. 


Nearly twenty-five years of such ministry, 
and this is the first generally published report 
of a year’s work. The lonely years are over, 
and the day has come when such a story is 
welcomed and its message can bring inspira- 
tion to thousands of fellow-workers. It is 
only during the last year Gannett House ac- 
tivities have been unified under the super- 
vision of one committee, and the strengthened 
purpose which each worker has had in meet- 
ing the other has not been greater than the 
joy we have had in each other’s work. If 
we seem too happy, as we tell our story, it is 
not because we are proud of ourselves, but 
because we are proud of each other and the 
task we are privileged to do. We have been 
helped when others have told their story. 
We dare to tell ours to help others. 

The work of Gannett House should be 
told in half a dozen separate stories. First, 
its work as the Rochester Boys’ Evening 
Home; second, its work as the Unity Club; 
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third, its work as the Neighborbood Friendly 
for Girls; fourth, its work as the Gannett 
House Girls’ Club; fifth, its work as Gannett 
House Dances; and, last of all, its General 
Social and Relief Work in the Fourth Ward 
and the city at large. From the very be- 
ginning these tasks have been strictly kept 
undenominational. Some churches with the 
opposite policy, might count it evidence of 
failure, but we count it among our successes 
that in all these years we can hardly point 
to a single boy or girl, man or woman, who 
has been drawn to the church as the direct 
result of our Social Welfare work. We have 
tried to enter this work not for what we 
could get, but for what we could give. We 
are one of the small churches of the city, 
having less than two hundred families in 
our congregation; but we have always been 
generously numbered among the three or 
four leading churches when a reckoning is 
made on the basis of service to the community. 

The Rochester Boys’ Evening Home is the 
oldest boys’ club in Rochester and one of the 
oldest in the country. In looking over the 
card index record of the boys who have 
passed through the Home since 1889, we 
found the names of nearly 3,000 different 
boys. Each winter, from November till 
April, every Monday and Thursday evening, 
an average of 130 boys gather for recreation 
and class work. Some months we have the 
care of over 200 boys a night. While we. 
give them opportunities for recreation and 
teach them Shorthand, Basketry, Clay-model- 
ling, Carpentry, Drawing, Metal Work, and 
Gymnastics, our first purpose is to make 
them our friends, so that wherever in life they 
go, the Helpers they have met at Gannett 
House will be as standards with which to 
measure themselves in ethical and social 
efficiency. ‘This means we have to care for 
ourselves even more than we care for the 
boys. ‘The Helpers in this part of our work 
are mostly voluntary. This winter we had 
about 25 volunteers and 6 paid workers. 
The kind of boy we have under our care has 
changed very little in recent years, but he is 
very different from the needy, unschooled 
youngsters that came twenty odd years ago. 
Most of our boys are Jewish boys of Russian 
parentage, but full of the material which is 
making proud and desirable Americans, 
This feature in this part of our work early 
called many men and women connected with 
the Temple Berith Kodesh to our aid. 

The Rochester Unity Club has a very 
different emphasis from the rest of the work, 
or is rather a more direct effort to provide 
things which we count fundamental in life. 
It meets throughout the winter in the study 
of modern literature and ethics. The men 
and women who come to its discussions come 
from all levels of society, finding in the general 
thoughtfulness over the great individual and 
social problems the common level of culture. 
In past years studies have gathered about 
Emerson, Dante, Browning, Ruskin, and 
others, and in more recent years an average 
of about forty to fifty people have studied 
together the prose and dramatic writings of 
Maeterlinck, Shakespeare, and William 
James. Under the general heading ‘ William 
James: Thinker and Life-Helper,”’ twelve 
evenings of discussion and study were spent 
this winter. 

Without losing any effectiveness in our 
direct social work we feel that the Rochester 
Unity Club points the way towards satisfying 
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a very teal need of modern social workers. 
Frederic Almy, a Unitarian Social Worker of 
Buffalo, said in a recent address the following 
word which we quote with warm approval: 
“The social gospel is being preached to-day 
from every sort of pulpit. It is preached 
from the church, from the stage, from the 
pages of the novel, from the magazine, and 
from the public press, until it is a wonder 
that the public will stand so much of it; but 
there are some signs of reaction, and I fear 
for the future unless social work becomes less 
utilitarian. It is attacking the old enemies 
of mankind—ignorance, disease, sin—with 
such sledge-hammer blows that they are 
weakening visibly; but its agencies are too 
material, and social work needs unspeakably 
the poetry, the passion, the inspiration, and 
the interpretation of its message which the 
church is able to give.” 

After the Unity Club, the next oldest ac- 
tivity, and still one of the most important, is 
the Neighborhood Friendly for Girls. It 
meets every Saturday morning and some- 
times after school hours during the week. 
Here many a girl who is now a mother of 
children has learned to make her aresses and 
cook the meals. With the help of students 
from the Mechanics’ Institute, fifty and sixty 
girls are introduced to those virtues which, 
however poor their lives may have to be, 
help make the poverty a little easier and the 
chance for getting away from it a little better. 
Story-telling and folk-dancing, guided by 
kindergarten teachers and others, brighten 
the time with the needle and the saucepan, 
and make Gannett House a place a child 
likes to run away to. Baths are given during 
the spring and summer months to the little 
girls. Mothers in the near-by tenements 
where there are no bathing facilities bring 
their small children to be tubbed at a cent 
apiece, each family bringing its own soap 
and towel. As the city baths provide only 
showers and a plunge, this tub is greatly 
prized by the mothers. Last summer we 
had an average of fifteen each day the baths 
were open: the heaviest day was twenty- 
four baths. One little girl said she had not 
had a bath in six months. One other said, 
“The Open Air School is now closed, so we 
want to come here for our bath.” 

The Gannett House Girls’ Club is one of 
the recently added activities. It is planned 
to meet the needs of girls who, after the tasks 
in store and factory are over, find in the Club 
all kinds of good fellowship and recreation. 
Basket-ball and dancing, reading and music, 
and other quiet and happy ways of spending 
the time fill in every Wednesday evening. 
A number of the girls like to come direct 
from work: this they may do, supper being 
provided for them at ten cents each. Scat- 
tered throughout the year are all manner of 
special occasions: ‘‘Talks on Sex Hygiene,” 
by one of Rochester’s finest women doctors; 
summer automobile trips to the Lake; short 
vacations for a few of them on a small island 
of the Thousand Islands group, where factory 
can be forgotten and health restored; a 
concert or two during the year which girl 
friends in the University help plan,—all make 
the Club night a very bright spot in every 
girl’s week. 

Also meeting the needs of some of these girls 
and others who do not attend on Wednes- 
day, we have on Tuesday evening a reg- 
ular down-town dance hall. Chief Quigley 
has granted a license to the Gannett House 
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to be a dance hall; and, with a small charge 
of 25 cents for boys and 15 cents for girls, 
many good friends meet on the good floor 
for the kind of time that most modern young 
people desire and should have under good 
conditions. We try to have good music and 
supervision. ‘he environment seems to pro- 
voke only good dancing. As this side of the 
work grows more popular, we hope to open 
on more than one evening a week. 

The last of the six departments of work 
which we enumerated at the beginning of this 
report was the general social and relief work 
of the Fourth Ward and the city at large. 
When Gannett House was dedicated, it was 
dedicated “to the Church and the City.” 
While all that we have at present noticed 
might justly be called civic work, there are a 
number of things for which Gannett House 
is responsible which are not performed di- 
rectly under its roof. ‘Iwo years ago it was 
largely instrumental in making ‘‘the Fourth 
Ward Survey,’ which was a pioneer attempt 
to know our neighborhood in the centre of 
which we are planted. Directly arising 
from the needs shown in that survey have 
come two things: the Fourth Ward Play- 
ground and the School Nurse at No. 12 
School. The playground is not yet as large 
as we hope it may be nor in the best position; 
but the mayor, in response to a petition twenty 
feet long which we drew up full of names and 
had carried to him by children from the ward, 
at once placed the Bath House lot on South 
Avenue in the hands of the Children’s Play- 
ground League with full equipment. Last 
August over fourteen hundred children were 
in attendance there. 

After the Ward Playground was obtained, 
we bent our energies to obtain a school nurse 
at No. 12 School. Our survey had shown 
that in the Fourth Ward alone some two 
hundred children had lost in one winter over 
two thousand school days in sickness. We 
tried to get the Department of Public Safety 
to appoint a nurse for the school, but the 
city’s inadequate financing of the Hedlth 
Bureau would not permit it. We, therefore, 
obtained the co-operation of the Board of 
Education, and permission was given to us 
to place a graduate nurse in the school at our 
own expense. It would be utterly impossible 
to give here an account of the splendid char- 
acter. of the service which is thus being ren- 
dered. Each week the nurse makes about 
thirty calls to the homes of the children, and 
each day is filled to overflowing with exam- 
inations of eyes and ears and throat. Hun- 
dreds of parents with children in that school 
have been saved untold trouble and anxiety 
by the work of this nurse in sending home 
again the cases of fever and measles which 
she has detected. Scores of children are 
doing their work with zest and joy to-day 
because the nurse has found out the physical 
trouble that was stopping their progress. 
Of course, many an adenoid operation costs 
more than the parents can afford, and at 
times the spectacles for the child with bad 
eyes must be paid for by some one or the 
money loaned, and without display or pub- 
licity these things we have met with the con- 
tinual generous co-operation of such other 
agencies as the Homceopathic Hospital and 
its doctors, the Public Health Association, 
and the Infants’ Summer Hospital. ‘Through 
the work of the School Nurse and other 
Friendly Visiting which is done, a number of 
cases of need are brought each month to our 
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attention, each one being checked up with 
the Confidential Exchange of the United 
Charities. Every Thanksgiving we are able 
to distribute some thirty hampers; but all 
through the year rent has to be paid or loaned 
to tide over a bad period, often work has to 
be found, frequently boots and clothing must 
be found for the children, milk must be 
bought for the baby, and many other things 
draw on our ever-decreasing bank account. 
To neglect meeting these calls only increases 
social poverty and discouragement, and a 
man or woman without hope is the worst 
menace which the coming better order of 
society could have. In our modest way we 
want to increase social wealth by spreading 
hope and helping the faltering purposes of 
men, \ 


A Reverie. 


BY) CGIrA: 


It is night, my dear love, and all is still. 
The hush of the infinite space presses close 
upon me, and I am thinking of you. ‘This 
morning I was wishing that you had been 
with me. I walked to the brow of the hill 
where I go often to gather strength, and sat 
down under the pine trees with the rich, 
sweet-smelling pine needles under me and 
the pine boughs swaying in the wind above 
me; the glancing rays of the rising sun peek- 
ing through the open spaces; the wonderful 
deep blue of the sky far above me; and below, 
spread out for miles and miles, valleys and 
ponds and meadows and hills and woods. 
I was not alone, for the trees were full of birds 
who talked to me and sang of their happiness. 
I had also pleasant thoughts; for, while I sat 
drinking in the sweet breath of the morning, 
my thoughts wandered all over the world to 
all the dear ones whom I know and have 
known; and some of them are nearer to me 
there in such places, the open temples of 
the unseen God, than when I am surrounded 
by the living forms of men and women, and 
I can almost feel the heart of those I love 
beating against my own. 

Had you been with me, dearest, I should 
have wanted you not even to talk, just to 
sit there beside me, your hand in mine, and 
look and look with me out through the beauti- 
ful frame that Nature has set, away out into 
the vast eternities of space and time. I 
wonder how you would have felt. Once 
you would not have felt as I do,—not quite 
so much,—for you had not lived as long as I 
have, nor had you lived as much, and there 
were not so many soft whispering voices out 
of the vastnesses of the other side to come 
to you as now come to me. But now you 
know. 

Nor was I far from you, dear, this morning; 
for my love was going out to you then, and 
you knew it, even as you know it now, with 
all the miles there are from here to you. 

It is growing late. The clock in the church 
tower is striking twelve, and the elves and 
fairies that you and I used to know are com- 
ing out of their tiny caves under the rocks; 
and soon they will be playing ring-around- 
rosy on the grassy meadows because the 
moon is shining, and her pretty silvery light 
always gladdens their merry little hearts. 

I am thinking of you, dear, as I often 
think when I look up into the evening sky, 
and wonder, wonder, wonder, where you are, 
wonder until the mists gather in my eyes and 
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blur the shining orbs of night until I can no 
longer see them. Some there are who won- 
der, dear, how I can be so gay when they are 
near, but little they know how much it costs. 
I am happy, very happy, most of the time; 
and yet there are times when I would give 
all the rest of my life for one touch of your 
little hand. 

But I am trying hard to live the prayer, 
Teach me, dear Father, not to nurse my own 
griefs, when I know how many others there 
are in this strange, weird world who have 
griefs as great as mine, and some of them 
with a bitterness such as I have not known. 

So good-night, my love. The eye of the 
great Father is upon you and me, and I will 
not mourn, for you and I are his. 


Che Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


The Ohio Constitution. 


A large part of the new Ohio constitution 
is devoted to the correction of long-standing 
abuses of popular government, such as were 
either upheld by the old constitution or had 
been shown to be practically impossible of 
reformation by the existing legislative ma- 
chinery. 

Among these improvements whose wis- 
dom few intelligent observers of previous 
political conditions would question are: the 
readjustment of certain law courts in the in- 
terest of greater expedition and diminished 
cost in trials; the abolition of sundry minor 
courts whose past effect has seemed to be 
chiefly to make foolish litigation easy; and 
notably imposing upon the Supreme Court 
the necessity of having six of its seven judges 
agree in declaring legislation unconstitu- 
tional. Heretofore a party majority, placed 
upon the bench, it might be, by machine 
politicians, could decide when the legislature 
had transcended its rights in law-making. 
If the Supreme Court had not sometimes 
been clearly detected in being actuated by 
partisan motives, there were many suspicions 
popularly entertained that something lower 
than reverence for justice and the spirit of 
the constitution had governed many of its 
decrees. 

In a field in which I have been long in- 
terested and concerning which I can speak 
with more confidence than about the court re- 
forms,—that of legislation for the prevention 
of election frauds and for the furtherance of 
efficient and honest government, especially 
in cities,—the new constitution has put into 
the hands of the voters important powers 
which corrupt legislation had persistently 
refused. 

Some of these reforms had indeed been 
obtained by the chances of the ordinary elec- 
tions, turning one party out of power and 
putting the other party in, with a disposition 
to make a good showing of virtue. But 
again and again, crying reforms, especially 
of certain municipalities, had been stopped 
by legislators who were reputed by intelli- 
gent observers to be in the market for bribes. 
A considerable number of such men are now 
on trial at Columbus, some of them in the 
State penitentiary. 

We now have it in our power to obtain 
legislation, some of it mandatory upen the 

' incoming General Assembly, to enable large 
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cities to make their own charters, impose 
their own taxes within reasonable limits, 
and decide whether or not to conduct the 
public utilities at the municipal cost. They 
may also determine as to the size of their 
boards of education, a reform which the 
machine politicians have hitherto thwarted. 
The popular power of the initiative and 
referendum, of demanding by a vote of the 
electors that laws shall be enacted or re- 
pealed, has been obtained, very clearly, 
through the accumulated misdemeanors of 
past legislatures. Notoriously other influ- 
ences than the needs and wishes of the people 
have given away valuable franchises at the 
expense of the general welfare: the lobby 
has many times been more influential than 
the cry of justice and decency. Many men 
voted for the scheme of the initiative and 
referendum who were not confident that it 
would correct all the evils which its zealous 
advocates expect it to cure, but who felt it 
desirable to have some power of prompt and 
easy appeal from the blunders and crimes of 
law-makers, in State or in the municipality. 
In this view a law-maker would hesitate to 
carry out a corrupt bargain with the lobbyist 
or to register the will of the political boss, 
while he knew that his vicious action would 
be revised by a popular election. It is my 
opinion that this popular power will be put 
into action less frequently than its oppo- 
nents fear. The voters are not eager for a 
considerable increase of election days. 


Grorce A. THAYER. 
CrNcINNATI, OgIo. 


The Weirs Meeting. 


Permit me to present a fragmentary, un- 
official survey of the Weirs meetings. It is 
midweek, and the trip from near Boston of 
less than a hundred miles brings one into 
a new world, at least a different world; and 
there is no doubt, from the shining faces of 
that glorified group on the lakeward-looking 
hillside, tree-surrounded and sky-canopied, 
that it is good to be there. There is a seren- 
ity, a serious, yet cheerful, earnestness, the 
light of quiet, far-reaching thought and vision 
illuminating the faces, as if Winnepesaukee, 
“the Smile of the great Spirit,”’ was having 
its perfect work upon them. 

It was the Young People’s Field Day, but 
those present were all safely out of their teens. 
Since youthfulness of spirit and vigor and 
vitality of soul is not reckoned by years, no 
one, though on the better side of fifty, felt 
out of place. The programme’s announce- 
ment, that the speaker for the hour and place 
was a clergyman, led the visitor astray; but 
as he did not find out until a day or two after- 
wards that it was a lawyer who was behind 
the simple, unvarnished, unpainted pulpit, 
who did the talking, the mistake was not 
disastrous. It was a plea for the civic use- 
fulness of the church. The splendid, vitaliz- 
ing work thatis being done by other churches, 
despite or regardless of their ancient creeds, 
was spoken of to incite us to vigorous and 
worthy emulation. The effect on one lis- 
tener was something like this. Do not be- 
moan or bewail the lack of church interest 
and loyalty in your church. With renewed 
resolution, energy, and sagacity go to work 
where you are, in your own neighborhood, 
regardless of church affiliations, to help those 
near at hand to live the cleaner, more hope- 
ful life, to realize their worthiest ideals. At 
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the close of the address there were brief 
appreciations, which well voiced the Amen 
of those present. Then a hymn was sung 
and the meeting closed without further 
formality. 

In the evening the place of meeting was 
in the music-room of the spacious Hotel 
Weirs, which through the generous interest 
of the owner, Dr. Green, is made the head- 
quarters of the Association. There is a fine 
musical introduction by the hotel orchestra. 
Rey. Albert Lazenby of Lynn is at the speak- 
er’s desk. The “literary topic” turns out 
to be brief biographical notes, observations 
and reminiscences of the two Scotch writers 
Jan MacLaren and J. M. Barrie, together 
with most intelligent and sympathetic read- 
ings. If Mr. Lazenby had not told us he 
was an Englishman, some of his listeners 
would have set him down as a Scotchman, so 
broad and occasionally incomprehensible to 
the unenlightened was his brogue, and so 
sturdy and four-square his stature. His 
treading of familiar selections made them 
seem new, without apparent striving or 
effort. Mr. Lazenby read also selections from 
the ‘‘Bonnie Brier Bush,” closing with what 
the reader thought one of the best and strong- 
est character portraits,—the story of the 
country doctor, drawn from MacLaren’s 
own father. This was read with a simplicity 
and feeling that gripped the heartstrings; 
and, when the reader finished the story of the 
old doctor’s death, every heart was touched 
with the sanctifying spirit of sympathy, 
reverence, and good-will. 

The next day, so far as the present writer 
is concerned, was a fragment. Yet the half 
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FARNHAM—At Dublin, N.H., August 17, Ellen 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Putnam I. and Rebecca I. 
Farnham, aged 83 years. Funeral services at the chapel, 
Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, August 
19, at 1 o’clock. 
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day was full to abundance of thought and 
information, suggestion and. inspiration. 
The meeting of Women’s Alliance workers 
was presided over graciously by Mrs. John 
J. Donahue of Manchester, N.H. Direct, 
cheerful, alert, she had the glad welcome, the 
quick appreciation, and the kindly tact of 
the ideal presiding officer. Miss Anna Ban- 
croft of Hopedale, the new Alliance president 
and first speaker, brought a spirited greeting 
and message. Not primarily to get up church 
fairs or parish suppérs, but to deepen the re- 
ligious life of the church, is, she declared, the 
work of the Alliance. Attention was called 
to the fact that the word ‘‘National’’ has 
been omitted from the name of the organiza- 
tion. This is done in order that the Alliances 
in Canada may be allied with those of the 
United States without question or embar- 
rassment. ‘The geography of the spirit 
knows no political boundaries. Mrs. James 
A. Tuft of Exeter spoke a wise word in re- 
gard to the value of the study feature in the 
Alliance programme. 

Miss Mary Lawrance was introduced not 
only as her father’s daughter, but as one who 
would make a name and place for herself for 
the splendid work she is doing. She at once 
held her audience with easy grace and win- 
some charm. As parish assistant in the 
First Unitarian Church in Providence, R.I., 
she was able to speak at first-hand of the 
work which a parish assistant should do. 
She does not hold the same relation to the 
pastor that the nurse does to the physician, 
or that the private secretary does to the bus- 
iness man. She is head of a department, 
that of teaching. The minister does the 
preaching. The work corresponds to the 
order of deaconesses in other denominations, 
“but with us no distinctive dress is worn 
and no vows of rigid renunication are taken.” 
For herself she did not feel that she was re- 
nouncing anything that was worth while. 
The work appeals to young women who, 
having finished college, want to do something 
worth while. She read a letter from Rev. 
Frank Pratt of Calgary, Alberta, who wrote 
a most urgent appeal for such helpers in his 
field. No one has yet answered Mr. Pratt’s 
call, as there are many fields of opportunity 
in New England, many churches that need 
trained, enthusiastic assistance, and the sup- 
ply is not large. The Tuckerman School 
gives special and valued training for this 
work. 

Miss M. H. Bellows of Walpole, N.H., 
one of the younger members, brought a dis- 
tinct contribution of.enthusiasm and vision. 
Neither she nor Miss Lawrance used manu- 
script or notes, but they'spoke freely and fore- 
ibly from the fulness of intelligent consecra- 
tion and reasoned conviction. Mrs. Young 
of Concord, responding at the moment’s no- 
tice, told of effective work done by the branch 
in her home town. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
according to each one’s bent, on enchanted 
lake or hill. One marked feature of all the 
meetings was that none of them were long- 
drawn out. The president, Mr. James 
Odlin, adjourns them with business-like 
promptness when the hour arrives, and, of 
course, they begin on time; for his wife can 
play the organ, and he can call the meeting 
to order, and both can sing. 

In the evening of my second fragmentary 
day. there was an illustrated lecture, on 
“Church Architecture” by Edwin J. Lewis, 
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Jr., of Boston. He gave a pleasant and il- 
luminating introduction to the subject before 
pictures were thrown on the screen. It was 
the story chiefly of New England church 
buildings; but he went back to Scrooby and 
other places in England, where the pilgrims 
were bred, and where they worshipped before 
they became pilgrims to a new continent. 
Many very practical and sane suggestions 
were given, some of which, there is reason to 
hope, will find a fitting embodiment in endur- 
ing form in some of the near-by places, where 
congregations are as yet inadequately housed. 

My third and last day was the fullest and 
best. The forenoon address was given by 
Miss Dadmun, superintendent of the School 
of Religion and Ethics in Watertown, Mass. 
Her theme was “‘The Co-operation of the 
Pulpit.’’ As introductory she told a-very 
charming story of the way the great churches 
were built in the so-called Dark Ages, each 
generation taking up with consecration the 
unfinished task, and passing it on to the next. 
We are building the vast temple of human 
character, each generation of devoted work- 
men doing their best, and passing on the 
work, never completed, but ever pressing 
toward perfection. With surprising ma- 
turity of thought Miss Dadmun showed 
marvellous mastery of her theme and the 
practical workings of an intelligent psychol- 
ogy in the school-room. ‘To get the pupils’ 
co-operation was shown to be a matter of 
training as well as of tact and grace. The 
object of the Sunday-school, she said, putting 
it briefly, is to train for righteous citizen- 
ship. An animated discussion followed, full 
of appreciation and suggestion. 

In the afternoon came Dr. Crothers from 
his sequestered sylvan home farther up among 
the Hampshire hills, with the ruddy tint of 
rustic health upon his cheek and the firm and 
elastic step of the mountain climber or hill 
farmer. His virile address was a straight- 
forward, manly challenge for righteousness 
and larger life. His theme was ‘“‘The True 
Meaning of Ijberalism.” This is not,she 
said, the opportunity for self-indulgence, 
but the opportunity for self-expression, self- 
development through service. It means a 
recognition of the power, in ourselves and 
working through us, to change our environ- 
ment and mould our character and destiny. 

The sermon was invigorating to heart 
and will, as the refreshing breath from 
pine-clad mountain slopes stretching sky- 
ward. 

After the singing of a hymn Rev. Lyman 
Ward of the Camp Hill School, Alabama, 
spoke briefly, but with picturesque power and 
pathos, of the need for education among the 
great white population of the South, millions 
of whom can neither read nor write. He 
could touch only the fringes of the subject, 
but he said enough to create a definite interest 
in the work he has done,—a work that has 
required the devotion of the saint and the 
courage of the pioneer. Fifty dollars will 
pay for a scholarship for a boy for one year, 
and sixty will pay the amount required for 
a girl. Could not a Sunday-school class 
manage to provide a scholarship, and thus 
become conscious fellow-workers in this 
splendid enterprise? 

Echoes of meetings the present writer did 
not attend tell a cheerful story of marked 
excellence and appreciation. The initial 
number on the programme was the service 
Sunday morning, August 3, in the church at 
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Laconia. ‘The sermon was by Rey. Alson H. 
Robinson of Newton Centre, Mass., and was 
a strong word simply spoken. 

The two sermons at the Weirs about seven 
miles farther up along the chain of lakes were 
given by Rev. Sydney B. Snow in the 
afternoon and evening, making three for the 
day’s program. Mr. Snow’s message is 
spoken of as having been especially good and 
helpful. On Monday afternoon Miss Mar- 
garet L. Foley, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Suffrage Association, spoke 
with sanity and power and with such good 
spirit that even those who differed from her 
in opinion could but accord her a respectful 
hearing. It is said to have called out the 
largest attendance of the week; the meeting 
of the Woman’s Alliance, however, was a 
close second. 

Miss Lilian B. Poor, who conducted the 
first three days of the Sunday School Insti- 
tute, gave some excellent suggestions as to 
the use of the story in teaching children 
religious truth. 

Temperance Day was ably represented 
by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, who gave an ad- 
mirable address, cogent, courageous, and 
compelling. He marshalled the facts of sci- 
ence and the teachings of psychology with a 
master hand. 

I close with a word of what might be called 
the spirit of the meetings. It is a spirit of 
quiet devotion and earnest discipleship, too 
rare in our fellowship and all too rare in the 
world at large. Last year at these meetings 
the president, Mr. James Odlin, quietly talked 
over the idea of a pledge for a better daily 
life. A number of those who were present 
expressed approval and pledged co-operation. 
The idea has been maturing through the 
year in the president’s mind. Although he 
does not feel entirely satisfied with the form 
in which he has worked it out, he presented 
it from time to time at the meetings, and 
every one whose attention was called to it, 
irrespective of church fellowship, gave it 
sympathetic consideration. Cards were dis- 
tributed containing the pledge and sugges- 
tions. They read as follows:— 

“Unitarian Disciples, Pledge for a Better 
Life. In order to make effective my desire 
to be more like Jesus, I hereby agree with 
such others as shall join herein for one year 
to do some one thing each day for love of 
God and man which I should not otherwise 
have done, and to report on the first day of 
each month hereafter in calendar form what 
I have done each day of the preceding month 
to redeem this pledge; and for the further 
nurture of my Christian experience I hereby 
agree to utter audibly at a certain time each 
day the following: ‘He that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of me’; ‘He that findeth his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it’; ‘He that receiveth you re- 
ceiveth me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth Him that sent me’; and then to 
unite in the following prayer at a stated hour 
each day in unison: ‘Our heavenly Father, 
grant us consciousness of our oneness with 
Thee, like that of Christ as he went about 
doing good; and bestow on us his perfectness 
of devotion to duty, and the fulness of his 
love to mankind, and the happiness of that 
peace which has been the heritage of his dis- 
ciples when they have followed his example. 
Amen.’” 


The pledge to report may be omitted if 
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one so desires, the main thing being to keep’ 


the idea of making moral and spiritual 
progress each day in mind and action. Any 
one to whom this appeals is requested to 
communicate and forget not. Is not here 
a suggestion, too, for pastors and teachers 
of Sunday-school classes which they might 
work out to the great help of those who 
earnestly seek the better way and view all 
the helps available for daily doing for God 
and man? NAPOLEON S. HOAGLAND. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at 11 A.m., August 24, Rev. George R. 
Gebauer will preach. 


At King’s Chapel on Sunday, August 24, 
at 10.30 A.M., Rev. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church in Boston will preach. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, August 24, Rev. William 
Safford Jones will preach at 11 o’clock. 


Rey. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will preach in the First 
Parish Church, Milton, Mass., August 24, at 
II A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass., on August 24, Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee, Wis., will 
preach at 11 A.M. 


A meeting of the Ministers’ Union will be 
held Monday, August 25, at 11 o'clock, 
in Chipman Hall.. Rev. R. S. MacArthur, 
D.D., of New York, Tremont Temple summer 
preacher, will give the address. 
are invited, and the public are welcome. 


Churches. 


GREEN Harsor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: The annual fair of 
the Women’s Alliance Branch was held Au- 
gust 6 and 7. It was known as the Colonial 
Fair. The patronage seemed at first smaller 
than last year, but the attendance the second 
day was larger than common, so that the 
net receipts were about $272, or about the 
same as last year, and more than two years 
ago. For the contributions received from 
out of town thanks are given. ‘The Sunday- 
school reopens after the summer vacation on 
September 14. The Cradle-roll Department 
will hold a mothers’ meeting in the fall. The 
courtesy of the pulpit was extended to Rev. 
C. A. Allen of Waverley, August 3; the min- 
ister exchanged with Rev. A. P. Doremus of 
Scituate, August 10; and Rev. J. Clarence 
Lee, D.D., a prominent Universalist minis- 
ter of Philadelphia, and one of our summer 
residents, is to occupy the pulpit August 24. 
‘The resident minister, however, is in his own 
pulpit most of the time, summer and winter, 
two weeks’ vacation being taken in the 
autumn. ‘The minister’s exercise in the sum- 
mer is largely in gardening. In the winter 
many of the long evenings afford opportu- 
nity for reading and study, the material— 
thanks to the General Theological Library 


and other agencies—being quite abundant. 


>. 


So the lonely winter has its compensations. 


All ministers | 
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Personals.. 


On Wednesday, August 27, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. J. Rich expect to observe quietly, at their 
home, 15 Golden Street, Belmont, Mass., the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 


Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., who 
for the last six years has been minister of the 
Effra Road Unitarian Church, Brixton, has 
recently resigned his pastorate to return to 
America. The London Christian Life prints 
an interesting account of the farewell meet- 
ing which was well attended by members 
of the church and friends from other societies. 
Mr. Terry, on behalf of the congregation, 
expressed the regret with which they part 
from Dr. and Mrs. Cressey, and closed with 
the presentation of a purse of fifty sovereigns 
and a bouquet of flowers, accompanied by 
an illuminated address. Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie spoke for the London Unitarian 
ministers, saying how highly Dr. and Mrs. 
Cressey were regarded since they had asso- 
ciated themselves with the work in London. 
In reply Mr. Cressey thanked his friends and 
assured them of the grateful remembrance of 
himself and his wife. 


The New Alliance Pins. 


May I be allowed a small space in your 
columns to explain the non-appearance of 
the New Alliance pin, for which many orders 
have been sent to 25 Beacon Street which 
have not yet been filled? In the June num- 
ber of Word and Work there was printed 
a copy of a letter which I had had sent to 
the president of each Branch Alliance, sug- 
gesting that, if possible, the order should go in 
from her Branch then. In consequence 
many individual orders were sent, as well as 
orders from some of the Branches, and, nat- 
urally, the question has arisen as to why the 
pins were not received. I had hoped they 
would arrive in Boston from Rochester soon 
after the sending out of the letter, but, owing 
to several alterations in the original sketch, 
and even in the sample pin sent to me, the 
delay has been of many weeks’ standing. 
Now the first shipment has arrived at the 
American Unitarian Association Headquar- 
ters, and a committee there will see that they 
are mailed as soon as possible. So let us 
all possess our souls in patience a little longer, 
and we shall see the pins, which we hope will 
give satisfaction. I am hoping that the 
president of each Branch will send in an 
order for her own pin, that she may have it 
to show to her members in the early fall, as 
an inspiration for them to get one. My 
earnest wish is that all] members of our Na- 
tional body may buy one of these badges in 
order that we may carry out the idea em- 
bodied in the pin,—the linking together of 
the Branches in one large chain,—and that 
chain of solid gold. 

The price of the pins in 10 karat gold is 
$1.25, in washed gold .25. Orders with ac- 
companying cheque, made out to C. S. 
Atherton, may be sent to Mrs. Atherton, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Ipa SLADE, 
Chairman of Badge Committee. 
FiusHine, N.Y. 


An organization of scientists who are en- 
gaged in the study of forest insects has re- 
cently been formed in Washington. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
vere churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, II. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


Old Lady: ‘‘O officer, I feel so funny.” 
Officer: ‘‘Have you vertigo, ma’am?” Old 
Lady: “Yes, about a mile.”—Christian 
Work. 


“T want to buy a piano for my daughter. 
Can you recommend to me a good house?” 
“Ves, one out in the country.’”’—Meggendor- 
fer Blatier. 


First Burglar: ‘Any luck lately?’’ Sec- 
ond Burglar: “No. Worked all night on 
a safe; and, when I got it blowed open, it 
was a folding-bed.”—Puck. 


Mistress: ‘‘Did you manage to find the 
basket of eggs that was on the floor, Kate?”’ 
Servant: “Oh, yis, mum, —aisily. Oi 
shtepped in it.”—Tid-Bits. 


During the rainy season: “ Will the gentle- 
man who took my umbrella at the Kaiser Res- 
taurant yesterday, kindly return the same as 
soon as it clears off?’’—Meggendorfer Blatter. 


Servant: ‘‘Herr Professor, the Herr Doc- 
tor wishes to speak to you on the ’phone.” 
Professor: “‘Very well, ask him to be seated, 
and I’ll be there in a moment.’’—Meggendor- 
fer Blatter. 


“Of course,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“my husband has to be strict with the chil- 
dren sometimes, but I’m sure that nobody 
could ever accuse him of being plutocratic 
with them.’’ 


Pastor (to bride elect): ‘“‘And will you 
obey your husband in all things and follow 
him whithersoever he may go?”’ “O Herr 
Pastor, can’t you change that?” cried the 
young woman in dismay. ‘‘He’s a letter- 
carrier.” 


“Why did you break your engagement 
with the schoolmistress?’’ ‘‘Couldn’t stand 
it any longer, old man. ‘The other evening, 
when I arrived fifteen minutes late, she told 
me I must bring an excuse in writing, signed 
by my mother.” 


Father: ‘‘Children, you did not pay good 
attention to the sermon this morning. Tell 
me what the minister said.”’ Three children 
try with indifferent success. Eight-year-old 
daughter: ‘‘I know. He said there would 
be only two more Sundays of church.” 


TERRE HAUTE. 


What! What! What! 
Call it Terry Hut? 
No, it is not— 
I say Terry Hot. 
There you are caught :— 
It is Terry Haught. 
_ Sho, I should vote 
For Tairy Hote. 
There you’re wrong I note, 
For it’s Tair Ote. 
Now 
How 
Can one tell by the looks 
(In papers and books) 
In what way a French name 
Of an Indiana town 
Of excellent fame 
Is rightly pronoun- 
Ced? 
When the people that live in it 
So many discordant pronunciations have 
given it, 
And each to his own uncouth incorrectness 
is wed- 
Ded? 
Should one intrench 
Himself in the French? 
Or Anglicize it? 
How do you advise¥it? 
—Nathan Haskell Dole. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


SS" Underground 
Tie STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver 
peeenneer No Flies. No Litter. cea redo 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrgrrHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


‘JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


Antique Views of ye LONDON 


Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


“Some of the views are taken from 272 Congress Street, Boston 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL— SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO.,; THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Congress Street, Boston, Mass.|FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features : Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 

Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A. “M7 } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.1. 


A school for boys and girls conducted aus the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


Educational. 
The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical | tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made | Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. At etic advantages. 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double | Schoo! farms of x50 acres. SS 


College Preparatory, Agricul 
its pr t number of students. For cat alogue ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
address the President. 


and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLayton, Principal, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Half way between Boston 
and New Yi No raw 


Situation 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


ork, 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


Studies 


General and College Courses. 
Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 


} mestic Science. 
; G ium, basketball 
Athletics cme ivi. ponies an 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


